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RECIPROCITY AND THE FARMER 


Undoubtedly reciprocity is to be viewed as a method of reform- 
ing or revising the tariff. Moreover it amounts to tariff reduc- 
tion and in consequence those to whom the tariff is sacred will see 
in it nothing good. Those who have accepted without discount 
the home-market argument and who believe that the American, for 
example, pays the freight both going and coming, will likewise be 
slow in accepting the principles of reciprocity. No class of 
American citizens have believed the home-market argument more 
implicitly than has the farmer. For a generation or more the 
campaign speakers of the tariff party have been eloquent in their 
presentation of the situation, always insisting that the amount 
of the tariff on wheat, barley or beef was at once the measure 
and the source of the margin of advantage enjoyed by the pro- 
ducer of those commodities. The goblin of these nursery rhymes 
was always Canada. The Canadian farmer was a monster lying 
in wait for the unwary American, ready and able to spoil all 
prosperity, and beggar the victim. The moral was clear: the 
tariff was to be invoked as the protector, deliverer, benefactor. 

Even the astute McKinley in a speech felt impelled to speak 
on the agricultural schedules and said: “Do the agriculturists 
want the duties [on agricultural products] all removed and their 
products driven from this market,”’ but with a few words in this 
vein his courage failed him and he skillfully retreated into the 
labyrinths of the home-market argument and failed to get back 
to the proposition. No doubt he preferred to talk on the sched- 
ules concerning which he could tell the truth, talk cogently, make 
himself understood, and at the same time meet the approval of his 
audience. This was orthodoxy. It was the all-round version of 
the doctrine which had been accepted by the party, each member 
of which was required by the discipline to accept the whole creed 
or suffer excommunication. Yet at frequent intervals it was nec- 

‘Speech in the House, June 12, 1888. 
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live stock on both sides of the line; the prices in Canadian and 
American markets; and the wages paid in the course of produc- 
tion in both instances. It is true that the figures on cost of pro- 
duction are in most cases made on a rather narrow base; and no 
doubt with a complete canvass the situation would appear changed 
somewhat, though probably not enough to affect the conclusions 
to be drawn. In fact there is good reason to believe that such 
statistics as these are in some respects superior to the more elab- 
orate ones, since representative instances studied by experts reveal 
the truth more clearly than mechanical averages. The report 
must at least receive respectful attention and, until some better 
source appears, be the basis of argument around which debate will 
center. 

On the subject of wages it appears that there is no essential 
difference between the two countries. Wages of farm hands in 
Ontario, the leading province agriculturally of eastern Canada, 
are somewhat lower than in our eastern States, perhaps twenty 
five per cent lower. This would suggest the lower cost argument 
at once were it not for the fact that in Ontario the same report 
shows on the one hand costs of production to be as high as in this 
country; or on the other hand shows the farm prices to be as 
high; either of which is sufficient to allay all reasonable fears that 
these Canadians can undersell us on our own ground. Turning 
to the West it is shown that wages are just about the same in 
each country. This is not surprising for it is here that conditions 
of many kinds are the same on both sides of the line. “In general 
it may be said that the wages of experienced season hands... . 
are on the same general level in Manitoba and Minnesota, and on 
the same general level in Saskatchewan and North Dakota.’”* 
The rates reported are thirty-two to thirty-five dollars per month, 
for a season of seven or eight months. So far as agriculture is 
concerned, therefore, the pauper labor, cheap labor, or under- 
paid labor, arguments do not apply with respect to Canada. 

Turning to the question of land values it is difficult to make any 
helpful comparisons. Canada is a big country, largely unde- 
veloped, which means a period of exploitation of virgin soil to 
continue for a generation and after. ‘This does not so much apply 
to Ontario as to the great northwest. In Ontario improved land 
is worth about $50 an acre, not very different from the price in 
Missouri, Michigan, Minnesota, or Pennsylvania. In Manitoba 

*Sen. Doc., No. 849, 61 Cong., 3 Sess., pp. 85-6. 
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is not known as a sheep-producing state. With some show of 
reason Canada might wish to maintain a tariff on sheep in order 
to encourage the industry, but how our tariff on sheep is able to 
shield us from real danger from the North requires explanation. 

The facts in relation to horses are similar. Worth nearly 
twenty-five per cent more in Canada, the only reason advantageous 
sales cannot be made is that Canada demands so big a duty. We 
sent last year $400,000 worth of horses into Canada. Yet this 
was in spite of a twenty-five per cent tariff. Horses are especially 
in demand in western Canada. In our middle west are many 
horses for sale. A two-hundred dollar draft horse in Iowa will cost 
a Saskatchewan farmer two hundred and fifty dollars, besides 
transportation charges. The result is that few such sales are 
made. The horse sells for less to a home buyer, and the Cana- 
dian wheat grower interests himself in a gasoline engine. As to 
swine there is no room for discussion. ‘The Canadian markets 
open to the trade mean more high-priced pork from the corn 
belt. Even now a few of our hogs get over the Canadian tariff 
wall of a cent and a half a pound. The slight decrease proposed 
in the duty will help a little. Eggs have been the subject of much 
solicitous concern on both sides of the line, and expressed mathe- 
matically, our fear to theirs equals the ratio of 5 to 3. Had 
our tariff on eggs been made to protect us from Canada it would 
be nothing more than a joke. The hen is a creature of fixed and 
well-known habits, and in spite of all the nostrums recommended 
for working a reform, has thus far not responded well in coun- 
tries of prolonged cold seasons. Eggs are higher in Canada than 
here. 

Likewise regarding butter the mutual alarm is as five to three 
cents. ‘To begin with butter is dear, and almost equally dear in 
the leading countries of the world. Even butter producers are 
sometimes afraid that a taste for substitutes may develop to such 
an extent that the market for high-priced butter may be seriously 
curtailed. At present we have a small surplus of a few million 
dollars worth of butter to export. In case Canada sent us a 
few million dollars worth we could export correspondingly more. 
But Canada cannot sell much butter. The subtraction of any 
considerable amount from Ontario would raise the price to the 
level of ours. In western Canada butter is dearer than in western 
United States. Hence Canada cannot work any marked change 
in the dairy situation ip this country. The Canadians are good 
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dairymen ung ibly, but they have no important advantage 
over Americ 12 n unless it be in certain kinds of feed such 
as mill-stuff iprocity our dairymen would be glad 
to compete a; for that. The total output of butter 
for all Canad y two thirds that of the State of New 
York. They two thirds the cheese we do.* Even our tariff 
cannot indu ng oi a great deal of cheese, but in the na- 
ture of the ca snnot do us any harm in dairy competition. 
Their winter 

It is with o wheat that the greatest alarm has been 
manifested n wheat that Canada holds the strategic 
position. H wheat Canada is capable of producing, 
even with th f extensive farming, has hardly passed the 
guessing stag t is to be a vast amount no one who has 
had a glimp iskatchewan, Assiniboia, Alberta, or Manitoba 
is inclined t Professor James Mavor of the University 
of Toronto : port? on the subject a few years ago, and 
while he wa n his statements he nevertheless made it 
plain that a new it world is just being explored. Unquestion- 
ably it is po Canada to produce enough wheat to supply 
herself, the Unit States, and England. Just as unquestionably 
she will n lo belittle the wheat situation of Canada, 
however, is ! | where the Red River enters Manitoba, 
a belt of cou ndred miles wide extending to the north- 
west a dist hundred miles, may with pardonable exag- 
geration b ntinuous wheat field. In a great many 
townships of n over half the land surface is sown to 
wheat.® Al ige is above the ten million mark. Like- 
wise the y " lust as Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Dakota 
have each n | first rank in yield per acre, so Canada, with 
her virgin the best of the spring wheat sections of 
the United S ‘ la has produced as much as 166,000,000 
bushels of w t p ear, but this does not look so large when 
compared 13,000,000 for the United States, and seems 
quite mod the 3,000,000,000 bushels of the world. 
It is not, |] h what Canada has done as what she can 

* Canadia é stics, Bulletin VII; Dairy Production, 1907 (the 
latest publ 

*Canada N es Mavor. 

*Oereal M iskatchewan and Alberta. Department of the 
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do that makes the issue a vital one. Canada can increase her 
output more easily than can the United States under present 
methods of farming.‘ 

Does not the wheat grower of America have reason to tremble 
at the prospect of free wheat from Canada? Before answering 
the above question it may not be amiss to notice the situation in 
wheat farming and marketing under present conditions. It will 
be recalled by those who have taken an interest in the subject 
that wheat was cheap in this country, distressingly cheap, for a 
considerable number of years. Dollar wheat was hardly known 
to the western farmer between 1882 and 1907. During all that 
period dollar wheat was the dream of the wheat grower. A dollar 
meant prosperity. At that price there would be an inducement to 
plow early and late. The price has been realized yet the antici- 
pated consequence has not followed. The wheat area has not been 
enlarged; the yield has not been increased. State after state 
shows a decline in the business. The Minneapolis mills reached 
their maximum ten years ago. The total amount grown in the 
whole country is about at a standstill. The quantity exported 
has fallen off rapidly during the past ten years, until now the 
figure is less than one fourth of what it was then. The explana- 
tion of this is not far to seek. It is not that we cannot grow 
wheat ; we can grow it and will, but perhaps not so much in excess 
of our own demands. The Red River valley has yielded wheat 
with hardly a respite or rotation for a quarter of a century. The 
yield per acre is sagging; the bonanza farms are not paying; 
smaller farms are being developed, and mixed agriculture is tak- 
ing the place of the one-crop system. The spring wheat area has 
crawled amoeba-like down the Ohio valley across Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, and Minnesota, and at present is centered so far as the 
United States is concerned, to the west of the Red River, in North 
Dakota. But an economic area is no respector of national boun- 
dary lines and in this case the forty-ninth parallel finds itself in 
the midst of the greatest wheat region of the world. This move- 
ment has left in its wake what the agricultural press has from 
time to time called “worn out wheat lands,” and the term fits the 
facts fairly well. Wheat farming in the west has usually been a 
process of expeditious extraction of virgin fertility from a yield- 
ing soil. 

‘For the production of grain in Canada during past ten years, see Canadiam 
Census and Statistics Monthly, Dec., 1910. 
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would lower the world price is hardly thinkable; certainly it can- 
not do so except as it increases in quantity. 

Minneapolis has several positive advantages as a milling center: 
cheap power, excellent transportation facilities, and perhaps as 
important as either of these, an established reputation. Minne- 
apolis wants more wheat to mill, but does not want it badly enough 
to raise the world price. The quality of Canadian wheat is ex- 
cellent and it is especially wanted to mix with the softer Ameri- 
can wheat, but this could not depress the price of the latter since 
it already sells at substantially the Liverpool price minus trans- 
portation charges. It could not be worth less than the price so 
fixed, and the very fact of the advantageous mixture would tend 
to make it still more in demand. The abundance of alloy does not 
depress the price of gold, nor does the abundance of gold depress 
the price of alloy. Just so surely as Canadian and American 
wheat mixed make good flour, the flour is going to be in demand, 
and therefore the wheat from which it is made will be in demand. 

The conclusion seems inevitable that Canadian wheat cannot, 
though admitted free, depress the price of wheat in this country. 
It cannot because our prices are not the result of local forces. 
If Canadian wheat comes to Minneapolis to be milled, more wheat 
and more flour will be sent abroad. If Canadian wheat comes to 
Minneapolis it will be not because we want it to eat, but because 
it is an easier route to the final destination than by way of Ft. 
William or Port Arthur. It will then be a battle between milling 
companies on the one hand and transportation companies on the 
other, the Canadian farmer gaining a little if an easier route be 
found over which to market his grain, the American farmer hav- 
ing little concern in the matter. 

Oats have been as high in price during some months past in 
Canada as in the United States. The farmer on this side of the 
line can compete successfully against his northern neighbor in the 
production of this crop. In barley it must be admitted that the 
tariff has been a factor, and yet only a small amount of barley 
is being grown. The total acreage of barley for the United 
States was less, at the last report, than half the corn acreage of 
a single state. 

Great alarm is manifested among the growers of vegetables, 
beans, potatoes, and miscellaneous crops, in the northeastern 
states. But these products are worth just about the same figure 
in each country. During the year 1909 we sold a million dollars 
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imposing on the consumer by charging too much for flour, then 
flour should be put on the general free list. If the farmers are 
converted into millers’ retainers we shall have a duplication of the 
sugar grower and sugar trust alliance, but as in the one instance 
the farmer gets scant consideration in the distribution of the 
booty, he would hardly fare better in the other case. The farmer 
is right in contending that lumber should be altogether on the free 
list, but a good share of it is so in the proposed treaty. In the 
case of wood pulp the interests of the country at large are plainly 
on the side of free admission, while just as plainly the interests of 
the producers of wood pulp in America are served by limitation of 
the supply, and the consequent high price. 

Summed up the situation amounts to this: Do we want to pro- 
tect the farmer against competition from the outside? Do we 
want to subsidise the farming business? Do we want farming in 
general, as have a few branches of it already, to become more de- 
pendent on politics than on a knowledge of soils, processes, and 
marketing organization? Do we want to aid the farmer in main- 
taining old systems, in coaxing from the soil the last kernel of 
grain,—make of him in short a public beneficiary? Thus far the 
great industry of agriculture has been for the most part built 
upon a solid foundation. Shall it be put upon stilts, and enter 
the realm of unstable equilibrium, where political props will be 
forever necessary to keep it from ruinous downfall? We have 
given protection to the growers of sugar beets under the promise 
of cheaper sugar. At present the strongest allies of the sugar 
trust are the sugar beet growers. We give protection to the to- 
bacco grower and both North and South he is more concerned 
about tariff than about improvements in producing the crop. He 
has his being in the favor of politics. He, in the language of a 
former Congressman from a tobacco district, “insists that every 
point asked by any other interest be conceded rather than submit 
to any change, except upward, in the tobacco schedules.” The 
time is coming soon when we shall reach the parting of the ways. 
Do we want to add the farmers to the list of those dependent on 
political sunshine for the growing of crops? 

Many of the English are concerned at the prospect of freer 
trade between the United States and Canada. It is predicted 
that the price of Canadian wheat in the English market will be 
raised “because the Canadian now has a market at his very doors, 
and the supply to the British market 3,000 miles away is likely 
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to be diminish issumption that the Ameri- 
te grow less. Why would either 
alternative obta t not the result be the export of 
more flour? ‘T! yf on those who take the po- 
sition that the la probable; we are already exporting 
flour; if we ma t will be done with it? Or again, 
if our farmers 1 they make a poorer use of the 
land thus relea V\ nsin and Iowa farmers date their 
prosperity back en they allowed some one else to 
grow wheat fo1 vy followed: more profitable kinds 
of agriculture. A y have not produced less food, but 
much more. ‘1 = power of New York and Penn- 
sylvania has no they resigned the wheat produc- 
tion to the Wes : n farmer is going to use his land 
and just as sur food-stuffs will result. The ability 
to make land p1 e greatest problem of agriculture 
today. Sciencs ‘ lers in that respect, and will con- 
tinue to do 1 [he question before the farmer is 
not that of produ of grain and meat, or of finding 
some one to buy h like the case of the Confederate 
bonds as relate B Papers “Tt isn’t the takin’, 
though it has a ¢ | It’s to get suthin’ outen ’em arter 
they’re took.” 

Thus the Englis! t remember that wheat is cheaper in 
Winnipeg than i polis as much because of geographic 
location as anytl I Hi may be interested to know when 
noting the highe: Ct this side of the forty-ninth parallel, 
that similar caus t lower in Kansas City than in Min- 
neapolis. And y lon price of wheat from Kansas, Minne- 
sota, and Albert the quality only. Unless Canada and 
the United Stat ice less food-stuffs, free trade in 
the same will n the price in the world markets. 

The people d ppointment are those who expect the 
cost of living t i by rec iprocity with Canada. The 
cost of living is han here, but it is due mainly to things 
not touched, or l, by the proposed agreement. The 
advantage to be g f a different nature, though none the 
less real. It is ntage of expanding, profitable, trade, 


that the farmer the 


laborer and the capitalist may 
hope for better t ind if i 


) the first arrangement the farmer 
*Quoted in M farif Reform, Mar., 1911, p. 157. 
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does not drive as good a bargain as he ought, he can use the ad 
vantages conceded to his fellows as a lever in shifting the weight 
to a more equitable balance. 

It is a pertinent question whether we might not accomplish as 
good results by tariff reform as by reciprocity. Without doubt 
we could, but without doubt we won’t. It is a good play on the 
part of those who want no tariff change to suggest the move which 
for half a century has been impossible. 

Benszamin Horace Hripparp. 


Iowa State College. 
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FINANCIAL CO-OPERATION AND THE ALDRICH PLAN 


American banking e little use of the principle of co- 
operation, yet for a g that principle has been the great- 
est single factor in A nomics. The railroads with their 
traffic agreements, ty of interest arrangements, their 
purchases of con . en competing lines, have formed 
themselves into va tation systems, of higher efficiency 
than before. Ir go. the same company may own the 
ore, the steamshiy ; that carry it, and the mills in 
which ore becomes teel becomes rails and girders. The 
industry has bes ‘ Machins ry, oil, tobacco, even the 


ire trades in which the princi- 


marketing of \ 


ple of cooperatl 


American bat iin independent, almost isolated, 
units. The effec been heightened by the lack of 
power in any ol 0 ts to issue a credit note. It is 
unnecessary to rehe guments showing that our bank note 
currency is abs: Codperation of a sort, there has 
always been. ‘I intry banks with their city cor- 
respondents are lial, generally reliable, and useful 
on both sides. 1 n¢ country bank, however small, 
that has assurar respondent, however large, is pow- 
erful enough to ving in a general panic. Nor 
is resort to th f the clearing houses new. Co- 
operating daily of checks, the New York banks 
have used the ombine their reserves in crises 
since 1860, and f the expedient seems not to in- 
crease. ‘The ba g house cities are codperating for 
more and mort transactions. In a few cities the 
clearing houses of interest on deposits, and in 
many the rat intry checks. Several clearing 
houses have est for the collection of out of town 
items. A most ple of codperation is the appoint- 
ment by some tw ises of examiners, who, with ade- 
quate staffs, ex mber banks, and report to com- 
mittees of th Hitherto, by comparison, banks 
have worked c together, but obviously the prin- 
ciple of coéper ving. The most recent example is the 
organization of itions for the possible utilization 
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A Plan for more Effective Codperation 

Senator Aldrich has presented to the National Monetary Com- 
mission a plan by which banks may coéperate much as they have 
on occasion codperated through their clearing houses, but far 
more generally and effectively. The national banks are to organ- 
ize the Reserve Association of America, with certain banking 
functions. Subscription to the stock of the Association is vol- 
untary, but the amount for each bank that does subscribe is fixed 
at 20 per cent of its capital stock. There is no provision for with- 
drawal except that a liquidating bank is to be paid the book value 
of its Association stock. Of course bankers who wished to get 
out of the Reserve Association could liquidate, collect for their 
stock, and organize new banks that would not join the Association. 
One half only of the subscription is to be paid in at the outset, 
the rest is subject to call. The banks that take stock in the As- 
sociation are to form local Associations, some of whose functions 
are similar to those exercised by clearing houses in 1907 and to 
the functions of the National Currency Association authorized by 
the Aldrich-Vreeland Act of 1908. The boards of directors will 
be thoroughly representative of the stockholding banks, for three 
fifths of the directors are to be chosen by majority vote of the 
member banks, each bank, large and small, casting a single vote. 

Weight is thus properly given to the small banks. Numerically, 
at least, they are the predominating factor in the American sys- 
tem. Of 7173 national banks reporting last September, 4543 had 
each less than $100,000 capital.! No reform would be coéperative 
or practical without large and active representation of the small 
banks that finance the early processes of production. The plan 
clearly provides adequately for such representation. The re- 
maining two fifths of the directors, however, are to be chosen by 
stock representation, each bank casting as many votes as it holds 
shares in the Association. This provision was doubtless framed 
with the complaint in mind that under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act 
a little bank has as much voting power as a large one. In the 
local Associations, the influence of the large banks will, of course, 
be felt even in the selection of the “popular” class of directors, and 
except for an occasional “insurgent” or “boss buster’? movement, 
such banks will properly be accorded the leadership to which the 
experience and acquantance of their officers entitle them. Thus 
the boards will be representative and efficient. 


1 Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1910, p. 249. 
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a commissiol Dp s members may wish to re- 


discount at th the Reserve Association. There 


will be fifteen inch of the Association in each. 
The directors of will be chosen by a plan giv- 
ing weight be | stock representation. Each 


local Associati vote of its own directors elect 


one member of t The directors so elected will be 
half of the be is many will be elected by stock 
representation, rroup will elect the remaining one 
sixth of the bo up will not be composed of bank- 
ers at all. but ng the “industrial, commercial and 
other interests \t the branches the banks that 
hold stock in : n sell paper guaranteed by their 
local Associat ertain paper direct, as will appear 
later. The tw entation, numerical and financial, 
are continued f the Board of Directors of the 
whole Associa h boards elect one member each, 
fifteen in all I lirectors are chosen at an election 
held by repres teen districts, each district casting 
as many votes a r banks hold Reserve Association 
shares. 

These two § < ex-officio members; namely, the 
Governor of t \ ition, the two Deputy Governors, 
the Secretary of! sury, the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, and tl f the Currency, select twelve ad- 
ditional mem! rs, to represent the other business 
interests of tl e will complete a board of forty- 
five members. ‘1 be no question as to the character and 
ability of the cal Associations, of the branches or 
of the Reserv tself. The ablest bankers and other 
business men, \ vill deem it an honor to serve. Wit- 
ness the chara vho have served on the various Clear- 
ing House Loa Politics will not enter into the elec- 
tions, for the f the banks will be involved in choosing 
bankers inst The provision making legislators 
and congressm correct but probably unnecessary. 
The Governor Deputy Governors are chosen by the Presi- 
dent of the U: from a list submitted by the directors. 
Even an erratic |] t, or one who would play politics, would 
have little op harm in making selections from such 
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a list. The Governor is removable for cause. The Deputies will 
be appointed for seven years. Further details of organization 
will appear in the discussion of the functions of the Reserve As- 
sociation. 


The Credit Facilities of the Reserve Association 


The chief functions are two, the provision of credit facilities 
that shall be adequate at all times, and the provision of a cur- 
rency that shall be responsive to business needs. The credit facili- 
ties consist mainly in arrangements for rediscounts by the banks 
that are stock-holders and depositors in the Association. These 
banks may sell to the Association paper arising out of commer- 
cial transactions. If the paper has been made thirty days before 
it is offered for rediscount, and when so offered has not more than 
twenty-eight days yet to run, the Association may buy it on the 
endorsement of the bank offering it. If the time is longer, the re- 
discounting bank must first obtain the guaranty of its local As- 
sociation, except that the Reserve Association may, if it chooses, 
buy unquestioned acceptances. 

By thus simply recognizing that banking is commerce and not 
stock jobbing, the author has removed from the minds of all who 
read his plan any impression that he was designing a scheme for 
the assistance of Wall Street. Of course, Wall Street has its 
functions. It has been called the longest street in the world, since 
it runs from ocean to ocean and we all live on it. Its operations 
must, however, be conducted without the Reserve Association, and 
its own bankers must be chary of the accommodation they extend 
to the Street, for its paper does not “arise out of commercial 
> and can not be sold to the Association. In emer- 
gency, indeed, a bank might procure the discount of its own note 
on the guaranty of its local Association. For every $100 guar- 
anteed, it would have to protect the local Association with securi- 
ties worth $150, and these might, perhaps, be Wall Street securi- 
ties. Such discounts could be obtained, however, only when the 
Governor and the Executive Committee, which includes the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, believed that the public interests so re- 
quired, and not even then unless the Secretary of the Treasury 
definitely concurred in the opinion of the Executive Committee. 
To save commerce from the losses in which it might become in- 


transactions,’ 


volved, the Reserve Association may sometimes help to save Wall 
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Street from a V\ Street cannot “make money” out 
of the activit 


ted Bills 


Not only d em favor commercial paper, but 
it seeks to int this country almost a novel form. 
National bank thorized to accept bills of exchange, 
to the extent pitals. Now, the bill of exchange, 
while compara . ed mmer¢ ially in this country, is 
not unknown 

“In general, x<eeptions, American manufacturers 
and merchant tances, or even notes. Apparently, 
they dislike t ( tions must be settled on a fixed 
day, on penalty f they are disappointed in making 
collection ind { e up their notes or acceptances. 
In a develo] ubject to many vicissitudes, and 
its course can iracy possible in regions settled 
centuries ago where the economic frontier was only 
yesterday, ind now, crop failures may keep even 
a solvent met tl lay He prefers that his trans- 
actions be wl nd, perhaps, while we are still in the 
period of devel Renewals of trade obligations are 
necessary he ibroad, and the very essence of the 
discount syst xchange is that the bill will be paid 
when due etween the American and European 
systems is not d t of law; the difference lies deeper, and 
goes to the fu nomics of countries ages old and 
countries wher re still pushing the frontier back.” 

With exp here is real need for the service of 
acceptance by In the cotton country, where the 
population ind must market its crops as soon 
as possible, it banks to find the money to finance 
the movemer ptor of a bill is liable to the holder 
if the bill is B ; the guaranty involved in the ac- 
ceptance, th epting bank is willing to make such 
a guaranty nows the drawer and is convinced of 
the authenti pping documents attached to the draft 
and of the | ter of the whole transaction. A bank- 
accepted bill ld readily, and to make bills sale- 
able is the f bank-acceptance. 

In 1910 w y%tton to the value of $530,824,000, 
and the rigt nety-day cotton bills will be a decided 

?>“How Eur Money,” by the writer, Southwestern Banker, 
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help. True, a $200,000 bank can at any time have outstanding 
only $100,000 of acceptances, but the bills will be paid within 
ninety days, and then the bank can accept further. In the season 
it will probably be able to extend $300,000 more accommodation 
than now, incidentally charging good commissions for lending 
its credit in the form of acceptances. If the custom of accepting 
becomes general, a discount market will develop. That is what 
metropolitan bankers hope for. ‘They would rather invest sur- 
plus funds in bank-accepted bills than in call loans on the stock 
exchange, for the former will liquidate themselves, while the col 
lection of the latter may produce a crisis. This is another demon 
stration that the system of Senator Aldrich is anything but a 
measure in aid of promotion, speculation and Wall Street. 

Except for banks that the government will have to use in the 
smaller cities that have no association branches, the government 
will deposit all its money with the Association and make all its 
payments by check on the Association, a simple arrangement that 
will make Treasury operations as natural and as little disturbing 
to business as the transactions of any other large concern. 


The Note Issues of the Association 


The notes of tlie Association being receivable for all dues to 
the United States and to national banks are practically full legal 
tender. The circulation privileges will consist in part of privileges 
taken over from existing national banks, and in part of notes is- 
sued under a tax. The Association will for a year offer to take 
over the two per cent bonds held by national banks to secure cir 
culation. The price at which it will take them over will undoubt- 
edly be high enough so that the banks cannot afford to refuse it. 
With the bonds will come the privilege of issuing notes, and a 
national bank that retires any part of its circulation can never 
reissue it. This suggests, of course, the successful plan by which 
the notes of the Bank of England and the Reichsbank have grad- 
ually replaced the multifarious issues of English and German 
banks. 

From time to time the Association will dispose of its government 
bonds, leaving the notes without special collateral, but secured by 
first lien on all the assets of the Association. Our “bank note” 
currency will thus, in time, consist of true credit notes. The As- 
sociation may also issue $100,000,000 of notes under a tax of 3 
per cent and further notes at rates of taxation running up to 6 


‘ 
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per cent for 10,000,000. All the notes will be re- 


deemed on pre here will be a one-third reserve of 
Bonds or bankable commercial paper 


gold or other 
The total issue is not to be limited 
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bv law, but only business. 
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formed and of | peration among the banks. Is the 
siness conditions? In view of the 


of the last century, there is a pre- 
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plan workablk 
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sumption agai it would give a single institution 


any exclusive OW The Reserve Association must 
sehut this pre will not meet American needs. We 
shall not estal lo establish, we shall not keep, any 
institution that ruard the individualism of American bank- 
ing and the pers \merican business. Whether or not the 
Aldrich syst ' can be determined by considering 


how the banks 


the Association ? 

Few count: ise the Association except in grave 
emergencies, if thet y will not withdraw funds from their 
existing rese! rex ler to deposit with the Association, 
for the reser\ nterest on deposits and the Associa- 
tion does not l leposit balance of any national bank 
with the Asso ounted as part of its legal reserve, 
and it would, 1 theoretically feasible for a country 
bank to redu h and deposit the amount of the re- 
duction with \ssociation. But country banks have 
no cash to spa Che ] nt required reserve of lawful money 
is only six per posits, and that does not equal till money 
requirements. ‘I ys hold more. The early fall statements 
of the last fou y that the lawful money held by country 
national ban! zal requirements by the following per- 
centages : 

August 22 26 per cent of the amount required. 
September “ “ “ 

Like result be obtained from the figures of other years.® 

* Calculated 8, Report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
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The figures for 1908 indicate unusual cash accumulations due 
to a lively memory of the preceding year, and in part to dull 
trade; but, speaking generally, if the country banks hold lawful 
money from one fifth to two fifths above legal requirements, it is 
because they need the cash on hand, and cannot afford to deposit 
the surplus with city banks at two per cent. They are not likely 
to deplete their cash to open accounts with the Reserve Associa- 
tion, which pays no interest at all. Nor are they likely to sell it 
paper. Take, for illustration, the case of a country bank in the 
corn belt when cattle are going on full feed. When the bank’s 
loanable funds are exhausted, what will it do to continue necessary 
accommodations to its customers? Cattle men require accommoda- 
tion for months at a time, and the possibility of selling twenty- 
eight-day paper direct to the Association is not a practical re- 
source. Will the bank ask the board of directors of its local As- 
sociation to guarantee some of its cattle paper due within four 
months, in order that it may sell the paper to the Reserve As- 
sociation? It is possible that even with the addition of the com- 
mission of the local Association it would find the Association dis- 
count rate, which will be uniform all over the country, lower than 
the rate of its own city bank correspondent. This may appeal to 
some country bankers in the far West. The country banker has 
known the city banker for years, however, meets him at the State 
Bankers’ Convention, travels with him, every now and then, to 
the annual American Bankers’ Convention, and calls on him in his 
office once or twice a year. They know and like each other. Be- 
sides personal acquaintance, the city banker has the further ad- 
vantage of being in touch with the country banker’s affairs through 
the daily remittances and drafts. The city bank correspondent 
can answer « ‘request for rediscounts at once. The board of di- 
rectors of the local Association must consider. Few country 
bankers will take their rediscounts elsewhere for any difference in 
rate that is likely to arise. In ordinary times, then, and in most 
localities, accommodations will be sought as now, from correspond- 
ents. The existence of a uniform Association rate may at times 
cause lower rates at reserve city banks than would otherwise obtain. 
A few country banks, at least, will join the Association, and others 
may follow later. We cannot now say more than that country 
banks may in time form the habit of using the facilities of the Re- 
serve Association. It is improbable that they will form it soon. 
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From their money reserves of say, $400,000,000 the central re- 
serve banks can spare large sums for deposit. In the reserve of 
the Association, the reserves of all the large banks of the country 
will be at last combined. The discount business of the Association 
will come mainly from the central reserve banks, since the discount 
requirements of the country converge upon them,—really upon the 
New York banks. It will be an immense relief to have at hand 
an institution able to discount good trade paper without limit. 


The Increased Facilities of Member Banks 

The great service of the Association will be that it will increase 
the facilities of its member banks. Every country bank will know 
that as long as it can send good paper arising out of actual com- 
mercial transactions, its reserve city correspondent will be able to 
take its paper, because the correspondent can have the same facili- 
ties in St. Louis, Chicago, or New York. Of course, if the reserve 
city banker sees indications that his country customer is over- 
trading, he will, from prudence, decline further credit, or suggest 
that the country banker take in sail. The metropolitan banks 
will watch their reserve city accounts in the same way, and finally 
the Reserve Association itself must and will prevent over-discount- 
ing in the central reserve cities. By watching a diminishing ratio 
of cash to demand liabilities, with a growing volume of Reserve 
Association notes presented for redemption, the Executive Commit- 
tee will have a sure index of expansion, and by advancing the dis- 
count rate, after the effective practice of European banks, it can 
check overtrading in season. 

If reserve or central reserve banks, through embarrassment or 
panic, decline good trade paper, their city or country customers 
will be able to go to the Reserve Association, directly with paper 
of twenty-eight days or less, or through the local Association with 
longer paper. While this is a slower process than dealing through 
correspondents, it would be effective. In any emergency that 
made such a process necessary, the local Associations would meet 
frequently, and the manner of election of their directors makes it 
perfectly sure that the board would be competent and willing to 
guarantee good paper, if necessary, up to half the capital and sur- 
plus of all its members, which is the high limit of its powers. How 
could the Reserve Association, however, extend credit without 
limit? Because it has the power of issuing, without limit, what are 
practically legal tender notes. It is conceivable that discounts and 
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note issues mig ess, but so improbable that it 
cannot be call he first place, the method of se- 
lection of dirt vill nfallibly result in the selec- 
tion of repres 1 and able men. In the next 
place, these temptation to overbank, for the 
limit of profits ng banks is five per cent. Finally, 
their reputati take and they will not risk partici- 
pation by the A ich overtrading as might bring 
disaster. 

It is the pr ted issue powers of the European 
central banks to keep credit always open at a 
price. So, if rate to establish a Reserve Associa- 
tion of America, vays be one place at least where they 
can market the } erce. They can always replenish 
depleted reser\ their paper for the notes of the As- 
sociation or fo1 books. If the banks have been over 
lenient with c: ’ followed their customers too far in 
trade boom an they will pay the price in the high 
rates the Assos ge to repress the speculative spirit, 
but we shall not redit paralyzed and industry dead. 

( ilation Tax 

It is a prop it on an increased volume of note 
issue the Associa pay an increased tax. The details of 
this arrangement ved. The initial tax of 3 per cent 
on the first not the amount of issue taken over with 
the purchase of 2 t government bonds is too high. There 
should be at te volume of Association notes avail- 
able at a rate of t exceeding the traditional rate paid 
in this country ts of banks, 2 per cent, and in time 
of real business the rate might be lower yet. The 
rate should not p arbitrarily and awkwardly on each 
$100,000,000 ‘i Sometimes it might be good business to 
circulate $300, 0 tional notes under a tax of, say, 2 
per cent. At he issue of even $100,000,000 might in- 
crease the lial \ssociation very unwisely. It is the 
percentage of that must be watched. Why not let 
the rate of ta notes bear a direct relation to the 
reserves held ag ibilities? Beginning with a very 
low tax when tl! ! »f reserves were so heavy as to 
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reserves fall, so that while still available as a resource, the issue 
of the notes in time of expansion would be costly enough to insure 
proper advances of the discount rate. Then only those in real 
need of credit would apply for it. The following table is not a 
proposal of the rates to be established, but merely a way of indicat- 
ing a method by which the proper rates could be worked out. 
With reserves of 60 per cent, tax “additional” notes 1 per cent 


“ “ 50 “ “ “ “ 


“ “ “ “ 
15 
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“ “ 40 “ “ “ 


“ “ 391 “ “ “ 6 “ 


“ 30 “ “ “ 7 “ 


The Capital of the Association 


The size of the Association’s capital is less important than its 
issue powers. In several European countries other banks are 
larger than the central banks. The capital of all the national 
banks of the country is about $1,000,000,000. If all the banks 
became members of the Association, it would have a capital of 
$200,000,000, one-half paid. If the writer is correct in thinking 
that the country banks would find their chief advantage in the 
enlarged and assured facilities of their correspondents, it is prob- 
able that the country banks would not soon join the Association in 
large numbers. They might join. The words on the window, 
“Member of the Reserve Association of America,” would carry 
some such prestige as the words “United States Depositary” carry 
now, and many banks become United States Depositaries for no 
other reason. At any rate, practically all of the national banks 
in all of the large cities will join the Association. The central 
reserve banks will enter from strong need, and the other reserve 
banks from the desirability of keeping such a connection open. 
The former will subscribe say, $36,000,000 of capital; the latter, 
say, $48,000,000. Add some of the large country banks, and we 
shall have a capital of $90,000,000. ‘The $45,000,000 paid up 
will be ample for present operations, and will grow if the Associa- 
tion has the success the present writer anticipates for it. 

We made it a condition of acceptance that the Reserve Associa- 
tion must guard the personality and the individualism of American 
banking. That condition is fulfilled. Allowing great weight to 
numbers, preserving the relations of the country banker with his 
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lection and payment of debts? It is because the breakdown of 
credit stops the movement of commodities, and there are no sales 
of cattle or grain against which to draw exchange. Nor is there 
any place where balances can be created by the sale of trade 
paper. That is all we ever need to keep domestic exchanges open. 
All our cities had plenty of trade paper in 1907. If they could 
have sold it for book credit or for credit notes, country merchants 
could have paid city merchants, city merchants could have paid 
the manufacturers, the manufacturers could have paid wages, and 
so have prevented the death of industry. The breakdown of credit 
must be hereafter impossible. The Reserve Association of America 
will provide modern industry with that which alone will assure 
its continuity; a reserve of credit, coéperative, unified and prac- 
tically unlimited. 


Other Features 


It would be interesting to consider other features of the plan 
under discussion,—the provisions for branches of the Association 
abroad, and the investments permitted in foreign bills and in 
bonds of foreign governments. It would be of interest also to 
compare and contrast the scheme of the Associations, local, district 
and Reserve, with the organization of agricultural credit in France 
and Germany, and perhaps with some of Mr. Fowler’s suggestions. 
The arrangements we thus pass over make the Reserve Associa- 
tion a complete and sufficient institution, and foreign analogies 
give to the new American project the authority of success. Nor, 
although they are wise, can we consider here the suggestions for 
new classes of national banks, some to do business abroad, others 
to receive savings and make loans on real estate, others to be in 
effect national trust companies. If worked out in detail and 
adopted, these proposals would give us institutions of wider scope 
and usefulness than similar institutions we now have operating 
under the laws of one or the other of the states, and so necessarily 
restricted in scope. We must pass over, too, the provision for 
the establishment by a national bank of branches in its own city. 
This is a most useful provision. In most cities not even state 
banks can establish branches, and there are centers of trade one, 
two or three miles from the post office that have not the banking 
facilities that exist in country towns of one hundred inhabitants. 

It remains to consider a few specific criticisms and suggestions 
that have been made since the publication of the plan. 
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temptation, shall indeed be without the power, to make much money 
for its members, and, therefore, free and sure to grant or withhold 
its facilities as in a given business situation may seem best. 

So, too, the surplus must be limited. ‘Twenty per cent may not 
be a better limit than fifteen per cent or thirty per cent, but a 
limit there must be, and it should not be large. If it were possible 
for the institution to accumulate a surplus of one hundred per cent, 
we should hear the banks asking for dividends of five per cent on 
the whole, or ten per cent on the amount actually paid in by them. 
They would either get the increased dividends, which would in 
volve some of the possibilities of trouble just pointed out, or some 
of them would withdraw from the Association, taking out the 
book value of their stock, and so weakening the Association finan 
cially and numerically. 


State Banks and the Association 


The suggestion heard recently, that state banks should be ad- 
mitted to membership in the Association and given its facilities, is 
unwise. If the foregoing analysis of where the benefits of the As- 
sociation would lie has been correct, the admission of state banks 
is entirely unnecessary 


Few of them have great business with 
country banks. If they cared primarily for such business they 
would already have reorganized as national banks. They all have 
accounts now with large national banks, and depend upon them 
for assistance in times of stress. With the power of these national 
banks to render assistance greatly increased by the organization 
of the Association, it is unnecessary to give the state banks dupli 
cate facilities, and it would certainly be unwise to introduce into 
the Association a class of banks that, however good their local 
supervision may be, are still outside the restrictions imposed by 
law upon the investments of national banks, and outside the super 
vision of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Perhaps those restrictions and that supervision could be ex 
tended to such state banks as might wish to become members of the 
Reserve Association, but they would just as soon reorganize as 
national banks and have done with it. But not many of the 
country banks will reorganize; they are either too small, or they 
need the greater liberty of investments. In the cities, however, 
some state banks may become national savings banks, if such 
banks are authorized, and thus save their right to lend on real 
estate. The trust companies, too, would almost all nationalize. 
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whose commercial business and 
nstantly increase, will be converted 
restige of membership in the Reserve 
lity of increased discount facili- 
considerably increase its mem- 
lmission of banks and trust com- 
for the national system. Taken the 
yvement to convert will not be a 
state banking systems. 
nerican people for consideration will 
it any point where they may be 
sional stress. The step bankers 
in is so short and natural that one 
not been taken before. The plan 
nkers have in the past managed to 
existing, scattered organizations, 
organizations a means of coming 
1. The adoption of the plan funda- 
nted would make American banking 


1 greatly increase its usefulness in the 


continent. 


THORNTON COOKE. 


THE ALDRICH BANKING PLAN 


Senator Aldrich’s plan has the merit of suggesting remedies for 
the most fundamental defects in our currency system, namely: its 
lack of elasticity; the uneconomical use of banking reserves, their 
connection with the stock market, and their control by Wall Street ; 
the lack of a ready and sure market for first class commercial 
paper through which banks can liquidize their best resources at any 
and all times; the lack of a form of commercial bill which bears on 
its face evidence of its character and genuineness; and the disturb- 
ing influence of our independent treasury system. The 
proposed to remedy these defects are the following: 

A central institution in Washington, with fifteen branches, 
situated one in each of fifteen districts into which the country is to 
be divided, endowed with the following rights and privileges: (1) 
that of gradually absorbing the present issue privileges of the 
national banks, of ultimately securing these issues by legal cur- 
rency and first class commercial paper instead of bonds, and of 
issuing additional notes secured in the same manner on the pay 
ment of a graduated tax; (2) that of serving as reserve agent for 
national banks, of rediscounting for them high grade commercial 
paper of short maturity and of transferring funds for them be- 
tween the main offices and the branches or between the branches ; 
and (3) that of serving as depository and banker for the federal 
government. It provides that this institution shall be under the 
joint control of the officers and directors of national banks, the 
federal government and the various business interests of the coun- 
try, with the balance of power in the hands of the national banks. 
It also provides that national banks be given the right under cer- 
tain restrictions to accept bills for their customers, and that two 
new classes of national banks be authorized endowed with privi- 


leges approximating those now possessed by state banks and trust 
companies. 


means 


If such an institution should succeed in becoming the sole bank 
of issue in the country, under the conditions proposed, and the re- 
serve and transfer agent for the national banks, it would be in a 
position to supply the elastic element now needed in our currency, 
and it would greatly increase the efficiency of our banking reserves. 
The basing of issues upon commercial paper and the placing of 
control in the hands of the government and the banks would sever the 
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connection a g between our central reserve system 


and the sto¢ vould remove it from the control of Wall 
Street. Th epting bills for customers, if gener- 
ally made u il banks and business men, would create 
a new form ; per of high grade, the so-called bank- 
ers’ bill, and privilege provided by the plan would 
create a read h bills, thus enabling national banks 
to liquidize a portion of their reserves at any and all 
times. Since tl nstitution is to be the depository and 
hanker of the « the evil effects of our present independ- 
ent treasury 1 be avoided. 

The query , study of this plan is whether it will actu- 
ally “work o r indicated. In this connection it will 
be well to det of all what banks are likely to take ad- 
vantage of is offered them. No form of compul- 
sion is prop vo bank is to be compelled to buy stock in the 
new concern, bonds to it or to use it as a reserve agent. 
Whether or 1 yank will enter the proposed system seems, 
therefore, t y upon the strength of the inducements 
offered. Th imber: the discount privilege; that of 
counting bala erves; that of securing transfers between 
the different | tween the branches and the central in- 
stitution at W ' nd that of obtaining shipments of notes 
from the ban! without expense. As offsets to these 
inducements ted the loss of interest now paid by re- 
serve agents, tution not being permitted to pay inter- 
est on balan: sity of tying up twenty per cent of the 
capital in tl} f the Reserve Association; and the fact that 
the maximu illowed, five per cent, are below the earn- 
ings of the cay uny, if not most, banks on the investments 
into which t! ‘therwise put their capital. 

How strong nents will prove to be, diminished as 
they must be ffsets, can only be conjectured, but since 
the charac e of the proposed institution depends 
almost enti t the probabilities in the case must be 
considered. 

In estima f the privilege of rediscounting with the 
Reserve As vill consider the frequency and urgency 
of the occas they are likely to want to take advantage 
of it and t ficulty and expense of availing themselves 
of it. Intl perience will needs be their chief guide. 
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What will that teach? In the case of most banks, especially those 
outside the reserve cities, that in ordinary times they will rarely 
need it, but that on extraordinary occasions, such as a crisis, the 
possession of it would save them much anxiety and that its occa- 
sional use would, therefore, be probable; in the case of banks in 
the reserve cities, especially those that carry large bankers’ bal- 
ances, that its use in the spring and fall, at the beginnings of the 
quarters and on other occasions when the demands upon them for 
currency are above the average, would also be advantageous. 
Reckoned in dollars and cents the value of this privilege to any 
bank would be the interest on the idle funds it would otherwise need 
to hold in order to meet the varying and extraordinary demands 
made or likely to be made upon it. With the rediscount privilege 
banks could safely hold bankable paper for these purposes instead 
of idle funds. 

The cost of using this privilege, reckoned in time, trouble and 
money, will count as an offset to the value placed upon it. In the 
case of country banks this will be rather high. In the first place 
only short paper can be used and the amount of that available to 
them is relatively small. In the next place they must establish, to 
the satisfaction of the officers of their local association, the high 
character of the paper submitted and for this purpose they will 
lack in most cases the detailed statements and other data which 
large banks in commercial centers, having well organized credit 
departments, possess. They must also pay a fee for the endorse- 
ment of the local association. Their distance from the seat of 
their local association will also serve as an obstacle, as well as their 
distance from the nearest branch to which the paper must be sent 
before any returns on it can be secured. Since there are to be only 
fifteen branches for a country so large as ours, these distances are 
bound to be considerable in most cases. 

In the case of most, if not all country banks, it seems not im- 
probable that these costs will nearly or entirely balance their esti- 
mate of the value of this privilege. It is also highly probable that 
under the new regime their correspondents in the reserve cities would 
be able and willing to offer them rediscount privileges which would be 
more attractive than those at the disposition of the proposed Re- 
serve Association. For the banks in the reserve cities the balance 
of advintage in favor of making use of the Reserve Association 
would be considerably greater. 

The value of the privilege of counting balances with the Reserve 
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ill depend very much on the policy 
ition relative to collections. That policy 


nore liberal than the one pursued by 
n order to induce country and re- 
their balances. By such transfers 

per cent interest at present received. 

r terms the new institution makes re- 
luplicated by existing reserve agents 
ustomers. If, then, banks generally 
ill, it will be because no limit is to be 
such balances they can count as re- 

ry banks can count balances with their 
nt of three-fifths, and reserve city 

lf, of their legal reserves; or because 
red are great enough to counterbalance 
The advantage of carrying a balance 
1e Reserve Association instead of cash 


great under ordinary circumstances, ex- 
banks located in the same towns as the 
m. In the case of banks in the central 
ge of being able to shift the responsibility 
for cash now made upon them from all 
would be great enough to make it worth 
es with the Reserve Association; and it is 
total of the advantages in being a part 

| induce the reserve city banks to do like- 
ybable that the country banks would find 


could actually maintain branches in 

tions into which the country would be 
idvantage over any of its competitors in 
ind collection agent. It could then easily 
a clearing house for the entire country, 
peedily acquire universal currency. The 
Aldrich plan of sending its notes free of 
1y bank having a balance with it would 
over competitors who now compel cus- 
f currency shipments. It is probable, 
erve and central reserve cities, Who now 

the satisfaction of their banking cus- 
ompetition of the new institution along 
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these lines, even though it would involve expense and a consequent 
lowering of profits. 

The above considerations strongly suggest the probability that 
the country banks would not in large numbers take advantage of 
the opportunities offered by the plan. Without materially chang- 
ing their present connections they would indirectly reap advan- 
tages from it by securing from their present correspondents redis- 
count privileges and better terms in respect to collections and cur- 
rency shipments. Confined in its operations to banks in the reserve 
cities and to a few others outside, who do a fairly large business 
in bankers’ balances, the query arises whether all the features of 
the plan could be carried out. In this case it should be noted that 
the capital of the Association would be about $80,000,000, assum- 
ing that all the national banks in all the reserve cities would pur- 
chase stock. With that amount could it safely assume the obliga- 
tion placed upon it of offering for the period of one year to pur- 
chase the two per cent bonds now held by national banks? Accord- 
ing to the report of the comptroller of the currency for Oct. 31, 
1910, these amounted to $580,145,400. If all these should be 
offered for sale within the year, it is obvious that the Association 
could pay for them only by using, in addition to its capital, funds 
left with it on deposit. After the lapse of a sufficient amount of 
time to permit the retirement of the bank notes now issued against 
these bonds, the notes of the Association would also be available ; 
but in the mean time a considerable portion, and unless they should 
be much larger than could be reasonably expected, a large portion 
of the deposits would be tied up in bonds, which according to the 
plan could not be sold until after the lapse of two years and then 
only at the rate of $50,000,000 a year and with the consent of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. During this interval might not the 
Association become seriously embarrassed for cash? Even after 
the notes of the Association had gone into circulation in place of 
the national bank notes, might not some ®mbarrassment be oc- 
casioned by demands for redemption, the Association being power- 
less, on account of the bonds, to regulate the volume of its issues 
in accordance with its cash or other resources? 

Some other aspects of the note issue feature of the plan may 
appropriately be considered at this point. Provision is made for 
the purchase only of the two per cents held by the national banks 
as security for circulation. It is not made quite clear whether the 
amount of these bonds so held and purchased is to be the measure 
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of the amount \ssociation is to be permitted to issue 
without payn f at least 3 per cent, or whether the 
total issues of ks at the time the new Association 5 
shall begin ops onstitute such measure. In either case 3 
the query is pet the untaxed or moderately taxed 
contingent is p ficiently high figure. In the one case 
it would amour 600,000,000 and in the other to about 
$750,000,000. ‘I to this question will depend upon the : 
part it is design k notes shall play in the future of our ; 
monetary syst lepend upon them for the supply of 
the elastic elem: rency or upon the foreign gold move- ‘ 
ment or upon bot t probable that the foreign gold move- 
ment can for a f ever, be our main reliance for this pur- 
pose. Our dista Europe as well as the nature of our for- 
eign commerce a ferences between our credit system and 
those of Europ always interfere with its efficiency in this re- 
spect. Our Res: \ssociation could never reasonably expect to ; 
rival the Bank of | | in its command over the world’s supply ' 
of gold. 
If bank notes be chiefly relied upon, it is doubtful if the 
amount of the unta ntingent suggested in the Aldrich plan is 
adequate. It should! nembered that it is upon this portion of the 
authorized issue t we must depend for this purpose. The tax 
of three per cent to be levied upon issues above this amount 
would be prohibit pt on occasions of rather extreme strin- 
gency, and it is { purpose of avoiding such occasions that an 
elastic element in 1 rrency is desired. The bank notes at pres- 
ent in circulatio1 tute a part of the amount of hand-to-hand 
money needed at all times, those of minimum as well as maximum 
demand, and unk ‘ther provision is made for supplying 
their place, the untaxed or low taxed notes of the Reserve Associa- 
tion would be em] 1 and few, if any, would be available to 
supply the extra s al and other demands. 
It is, of course, possible that the place of our national bank 
notes might be w! r partly filled by gold and, perhaps, this 
is Senator Aldrik tion. But the void would not thus be 
filled unless special provision were made for it and that the plan 
does not provid 4 rding to the experience of other countries : 
such provision ¥ | have to be made by prohibiting the issue of ; 
notes below th nations of twenty or twenty-five dollars, 
and, probably, | rizing the issue of gold certificates of de- ' 
2 
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nominations below ten dollars. If notes of the Reserve Associa- 
tion are to be issued as fast as national bank notes are retired, and 
in the same denominations, they would take the place of these notes 
in the circulating medium, and the entire untaxed or low taxed 
issue, or nearly all of it, would remain permanently in circulation. 

If it should seem desirable considerably to increase the gold ele- 
ment in our circulating medium, there is no good reason, unless it 
be an overabundant supply of the yellow metal, why the void caused 
by the retirement of our national bank notes should be wholly so 
filled, and why the entire future increase in our demand for hand-to- 
hand money in denominations of from one to twenty-five dollars 
shall take the form of gold currency. The issues of the proposed 
Reserve Association might well do a part of this work. If it is de- 
sirable that they should, it is doubtful if the amount of untaxed or 
low taxed issues provided by the Aldrich plan is large enough. 

It may be that Senator Aldrich contemplates the supply of an 
emergency circulation of bank notes only. In that case his plan is 
open to the criticism of inadequacy. Unless a Reserve Association 
or Central bank is so organized as to supply the elastic element now 
lacking in our currency system, many people will not consider it 
worth having. A much simpler and less expensive scheme could be 
devised for the supply of an emergency circulation. Furthermore, 
if we are to have such an institution, it could without serious dif_i- 
culty be made to perform this function as well as others. 

If the country banks should not generally purchase stock in the 
new institution, it is questionable whether that feature of the plan 
which contemplates the division of the country into fifteen sections 
and the location of a branch in each section would prove to be 
workable. The reserve cities are not properly distributed for the 
working out of such a scheme. Since, according to the plan, the 
minimum capital for a local association is placed at $5,000,000 and 
the district is to consist of a group of local Associations, there 
would probably be only one branch on the Pacific Coast, two in the 
region between the Mississippi and the Coast, one in the South, and 
three or less in the Middle West. The rest would be in the East. 
Everywhere, except possibly in the East and the Middle West, 
the distance of banks from the nearest branch would seriously in- 
terfere with the establishment of such relations as are necessary, if 
the central institution is to play an active part in their daily affairs. 
If it is not to play such a part, then it will become an emergency 
institution only. 
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Not only t! inches but also other features of the 
plan sugges ¢ t it might develop into an emergency 
institution o1 the limitation of its operations to 
national ban tting any modification in existing 
reserve requ n those which have been mentioned. 
The central | ve a considerable part of their busi- 
ness and th ; ioney market to the fact that other 
banking insti tt to count bankable paper as re- 
serves. T' ns ordinarily carry very small 
amounts of « Dp rediscounts or call or short time 
loans on this collateral for the replenishment of 
their supply presentation of such paper to the 
Central bank hus a regular daily proceeding and 
every banking ged to put itself into direct or in- 
direct connec Central bank in order to supply its cash 
demands, the g the keeping on hand of idle funds. 
Under presen juirements our national banks are obliged 
to keep idle | under the Aldrich plan, to the ex- 
tent that they Reserve Association as their reserve 
agent, the amou 1ds would be larger than at present on 
account of the vould receive no interest on their bal- 
ances. Unde inces would they not make the mini- 
mum possibk \ssociation, and would that not mean that 
they would us times of stringency, ordinarily transact- 
ing their business y do now? 

If, so far a yan] ire concerned, the Reserve Association 
should prove t ply an emergency institution, would it func- 
tion properly a | it answer our purposes? Under such cir- 
cumstances its 1 I ordinary times would consist chiefly of 
the funds paid kholders and deposited by the Govern- 
ment. The a ted by banks would be the minimum per- 
mitted as a ¢ loing business and probably would not be 
large. For t t of these funds there would be available 
the bonds of 1 tes, the States, and foreign countries, 
and such for tic bills and commercial paper as the 
Association n luce banks to sell it and as it might 
purchase on t t in foreign countries. The only effi- 


cient induce! - banks to sell would be a discount 


fair margin of profit on the transac- 
imount to loans to the banks at a low 


rate so low 
tion. Such p 


rate of inte) would be under these conditions can 
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only be conjectured, but there is a strong probability that they 
would be small, possibly, and it seems to me probably, so small as 
to reduce dividends considerably below five per cent. In that case 
the discrepancy between the earnings of the capital of banks in- 
vested in the stock of the Association and what it might produce 
otherwise invested, would weaken considerably the desire of banks 
to retain their stock and remain parts of the system. 

It would not be safe for the Association to tie up any consider- 
able portion of its resources in bonds, because in that case it would 
find difficulty in liquidizing them on the occasions on which its ser- 
vices as an emergency institution would be needed. Practically 
then, in ordinary times, the Association would serve as a middle- 
man for the loaning of a part of its capital, the deposits of the 
government and that fraction of bank reserves left on deposit with 
it, to the banks at a low rate of interest. The liquidizing of these 
resources in times of emergency would take from the banks funds 
available to them previously at a low rate of interest. These would 
then be reloaned to them at a higher rate, a proceeding which would 
not increase their aggregate resources. The only special assistance 
the Association could render would be through its note issues. It 
may be maintained perhaps, gold importation aside, that this is the 
only possible method by which a central institution can under any 
circumstances increase the funds available for other banks. This is 
true in a sense, but there is a difference between taking funds from 
the banks with one hand and giving them back with the other, and 
taking funds from the open market and loaning them to the banks. 
In the one case the central institution operates only after the banks 
have assumed obligations relative to the market; in the other it is 
in a position to arbitrate between the banks and the market, the 
power of control remaining in its hands. 

Relative to this matter of control it should be noted that the 
influence of the proposed institution on the rate of discount would 
probably be very slight. In ordinary times it would be nil, since 
the Reserve Association would be a suitor at the doors of the na- 
tional banks for investments for its funds and would be obliged to 
accept the terms they might impose, terms which would be dictated 
by the market rates. In times of actual or threatened stringency, 
the tables would turn and the banks would be suitors at the door of 
the Reserve Association, thus temporarily throwing the control 
into its hands. 

Upon this question of control of the market that feature of the 
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Aldrich plan which perta to state banks and trust companies has 
abearing. ‘Th ns are not to be permitted to establish di- 
rect connection: he Reserve Association, but similar institu- 
tions organized und federal auspices are to have this privilege. 
The hope of Sena \ h doubtless is that under the conditions 
proposed state banks and trust companies would exchange their state 
for national charte1 Is such action probable? State pride and 
the tendency alr sted by the states to develop their sys- 
tems along inde} nes would be opposed and might result in 
still further wid £ gap between the two systems. In that 
case we would y approxmate financial chaos than at 
present, and the inf if the Reserve Association on the rate 
of discount and in ther respect would be much less than it 
ought to be if it is et the needs of the country. 

Persons whx it any measure proposed by Senator 
Aldrich must n¢ irily be designed to play into the hands of 
“the interests” will look for a joker in his plan for the management 
and control of the proposed institution. They will have consider- 
able difficulty, howe finding it. Wall Street could control 
the new instituti by absolutely controlling a majority of the 
banks that will purchase stock in the new institution, and even then 
its control would be tempered by the influence of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and of the representatives of the commercial and indus- 
trial world provi for in the scheme. The influence of the Fed- 
eral Government be great. The governor and deputy gov- 
ernors are to be app 1 by the President, but from a list selected 
by the board of directors, which list could of course be dictated 
by Wall Street, if it ld control the board. But the power of 
appointment and would give the Government a great ad- 
vantage in any confi f interests. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and the Comptroller 
of the Currency o be ex-officio members of the board of di- 
rectors, and the well as the governor and deputy govern- 
ors, also mem ecutive committee. If any criticism is 
to be passed uy e of the plan, it is not the extremely 


remote possibi 


influence of Wall Street but its 
What kind of a management 


complexity a 


such a plan woul t would be extremely difficult even to 
guess. 


In discussing must not forget that any practical 
scheme for a ist be adapted to actual rather than 
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ideal conditions. Its design to complete and perfect our present 
national banking system rather than radically to modify it is com- 
mendable. It was doubtless with this in mind that Senator Ald- 
rich proposed to confine the operations of the Reserve Association 
to the national banks and to avoid the possibility of competition 
with them. But an institution, with free access to the open market, 
with the privilege of establishing connections with state banks, trust 
companies, and other financial institutions and even with private 
persons, might become the head of our entire banking system, and, 
in so doing would more efficiently serve the national banks and 
would tend to weld together, rather than force further apart, our 
state and national systems. If, in addition to thus broadening the 
scope of the Reserve Association, our national banks should be per- 
mitted to count bankable paper as a part of their reserves, and the 
Reserve Association should be given the privilege of establishing 
such branches as experience should determine to be necessary in 
order properly to serve its constituents, and if its loan operations, 
as Senator Aldrich proposes, be confined to the highest grades of 
short time bills and commercial paper, national banks would find 
it clearly in their interest to purchase stock and connect them- 
selves with the new Association, and the amount of competition 
they would experience from it would be a negligible quantity. 
Wma. A. Scorrt. 
University of Wisconsin. 
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danger of sectional antagonism, it might be of advantage to limit 
the number of directors in the last two groups taken together to 
three from any one district and to five from adjoining districts. 
With this additional limitation the fear rather than the likeli- 
hood—which in any event would seem to be very remote—that 
the management of the Bank might be so composed as to fail to 
give all sections of the country proper consideration should be 
entirely removed. 

There seems indeed to be a general tendency to attach undue 
importance to the question of the organization of the proposed 
bank. Limited almost entirely to advances upon commercial pa- 
per and working always very much in the public eye there is little 
likelihood that under any form of organization its resources would 
be used for selfish purposes whether individual or sectional. The 
wise use of the resources of the bank in normal times and the con- 
servative husbanding of a considerable portion of them for emer- 
gencies are far more vital matters, and they can not be entirely 
safeguarded by provisions relating to organization or by re- 
strictions upon lending power. Forebodings of this nature may 
well be occasioned by a provision in the bill which makes it in- 
cumbent upon the Bank to lend at a uniform rate throughout the 
country. Provision will doubtless be made for different rates 
on the different kinds of loans which the Bank is authorized to 
grant, though no such provision appears in the bill in its present 
rough draft. Even though the control of the Bank might be 
largely in eastern hands it is certain that the bulk of its loans 
will be made in the West and South where lending rates are uni- 
formly somewhat, and in many places considerably, above those 
in the East. On purely banking grounds much might be said 
against this restriction but it goes without saying that without 
it there would be slight chance of the passage of the measure. It 
will, most certainly, increase the difficulties which will have to be 
met by the management of the Bank. Demands for an excessive 
amount of accommodation from particular sections of the country 
can not be checked automatically by advances in rates without 
making it entirely unprofitable for banks in other sections to 
resort to the Bank for any accommodation whatever. There is 
a grave possibility that its entire lending activities in normal times 
may be confined to those sections of the country where interest 
rates are high and where the average quality of loans, taken as a 
whole, is relatively unsatisfactory as regards liquidness. No 
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individual bank is not limited, although the total guarantees of 
the Association may not exceed the aggregate capital and sur 
plus of its member banks. 

There is a wide difference of opinion among bankers as to the 
extent to which banks would resort to this means of providing 
themselves with bankable paper. It is thought by some that most 
bankers would refrain from making application for guarantees 
from their local associations because it might be regarded as a 
confession of weakness. But this is a view which is most likely to 
prevail in the Eastern states where bank resources are ordinarily 
more than ample for local requirements. In those parts of the 
country in which there is a relative scarcity of capital of all kinds, 
as in Oklahoma where the normal lending rate is 8 per cent and 
upwards, it would seem probable that virtually all of the banks 
would resort to this device, thus removing any stigma from the 
practice. 

By exacting a rate upon this guaranteed paper very much 
higher than that upon short-time paper the management of the 
Bank might succeed in checking applications for its rediscount. 
But it does not seem wise to place this heavy burden upon the 
management of the Bank. If it is believed that ordinarily the 
banks should not expect much accommodation on long-time paper 
from the Reserve Association, then it will obviously not prove dis- 
advantageous to place further restrictions upon the amount which 
the local associations may guarantee. Moreover, if the Reserve 
Association in normal times should rediscount short-time paper 
for a particular bank to about the amount of its capital and in 
addition an equal amount of long-time paper, it would certainly 
seem to be a dangerous reliance upon the lending resources of 
the central institution. Instead, therefore, of guarantees by the 
local association to the extent of the entire capital and surplus 
of the members, I venture to suggest the advisability of limiting 
such guarantees to one half of the capital, or perhaps to one half 
the capital and surplus of the individual banks. 

It might be felt, however, that this definite restriction upon 
the amount of paper which any single bank might rediscount 
would prove an obstacle in the way of needed relief in emergencies. 
But the plan of Senator Aldrich contains a valuable provision 
designed to meet such contingencies. By special vote of the ex- 
ecutive committee and with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury the Reserve Association may discount the notes of banks 
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take place, Payment for subscriptions to the capital of the Re- 
serve Association—10 per cent of their own capital—will reduce 
somewhat the reserves of the other banks. If all the national 
banks subscribe, something like $100,000,000 will be secured in 
this way, and assuming that the banks are then working close to 
reserve requirements some slight amount of contraction may prove 
necessary. ‘The Government balance is to provide a portion of 
its funds but much the larger part will come from the deposits 
of other banks. At the outset these deposits will be built up al 
most entirely by the transfer to it of their cash reserves by the 
other banks. ‘The deposited portion of the reserves of country 
and reserve-city banks are fairly certain to remain where they 
are in order to earn the interest paid for such balances. As the 
Reserve Association is very properly forbidden to pay interest on 
deposits, no appreciable change in these accounts is to be ex- 
pected. It will thus be seen that practically all of the loans to 
be made by the Reserve Association will be a net addition to the 
available supply of credit. But the effect of these loans will be 
far greater than that of a similar amount of loans granted by 
an ordinary bank. Deposits with the Reserve Association will be- 
come the reserves of the other banks. At present including both 
cash and deposits with reserve agents the banks hold a reserve 
of about one fifth of their deposit liabilities. It follows that, in 
so far as loans by the Reserve Association increase the balances 
of the other banks with it, they will become a basis for loans by 
the other banks to something like five times their amount. This 
expansive effect applies only to that part of the loans made by the 
Reserve Association regularly to any particular bank or in any 
particular section of the country. It suggests the conclusion that 
the resources of the Reserve Association should be used princi- 
pally, if not entirely, to enable the banks to meet temporary re- 
quirements and not to provide them with a modicum of constant 
accommodation. 

It is, however, most doubtful whether the resources of the Bank 
proposed by Senator Aldrich would be adequate even for this 
purpose. Far from tending toward any considerable amount of 
credit expansion it may prove that its resources will be so limited 
that practically all of them will be held in reserve to meet 
emergencies. The Bank can hardly count upon a paid-up capital 
of more than $125,000,000. The capital is to be provided by 
the other banks, each being permitted to subscribe to the amount 
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of 20 per cent pital, one half of which is to be paid 
in. On the | ng capitalization of the national 
banks and ass t all of them subscribe, almost exactly 
$100,000,000 ired. Of course many state institu- 
tions may be itional banks but this change will 
doubtless take ] \ gradually; and, on the other hand, it 
is not at all the national banks will subscribe. 
A paid-in cay 125,000,000 would seem to be a liberal 
estimate for th f the Reserve Association. From the 
Government, t gy the present Treasury balance as a basis, 
the Bank wou bout $100,000,000. The only other 
possible source the deposits of other banks. Assum- 
ing that the le} 1 portion of the reserves of the banks re- 
mains with rese1 nts, and assuming also that the banks 
transfer all their h reserves except 5 per cent of their de- 
posit liabilities ret | as till money, and further deducting the 
$100,000,000 pa capital there remain almost exactly 
$400,000,000, w ght be deposited in the Reserve Associa- 
tion by the national banks. Further funds would doubtless come 
from state institut ntering the national system. But at the 
outset it would hardly m prudent to count upon securing as 
much as $400,000,000 from the existing national banks. Many 
cautious bankers 1 others at a distance from any branch of 
the Reserve Association will be altogether likely to retain in their 
own vaults a cash reserve of more than 5 per cent against their 
deposits. Assuming further that the national banks take ad- 
vantage of the ) in the bill regarding the relinquishment 
of their circulat yrder to relieve themselves without loss of 
their holdings of Government bonds, the condition of the Reserve 
Association may iged from the following statement: 
Liabilities Assets 
Capital $125,000,000 Government bonds..... $700,000,000 
Banking premises, or- 
Bank notes ,000 ganization expenses, 
and premiums on U. 
Government de] 00,000 25,000,000 
Specie and legal tender 
Bankers’ deposit { 10,000 600,000,000 
$1,325,000,000 $1,325,000,000 
Ratio of rese bilities, 50 per cent. 
A reserve of 50 ent is certainly no more than should 
normally be | by a bank with the heavy responsibilities which 
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vil rest upon the proposed Reserve Association. Even if the 
estimate of the amount of bankers’ deposits is too low the situa- 
tion is bettered but slightly since any further increase in such 


deposits would only permit of an equivalent increase in loans so 
long as the 50 per cent ratio was maintained. Thus, if bankers’ 
deposits should at the outset prove to be $500,000,000 rather 
than $400,000,000, making the cash reserve $700,000,000, loans 
to the amount of $100,000,000, whether in the form of notes or 
in deposits would bring down the reserve ratio to the 50 per 
cent level. 

However strongly one may be convinced that the lending ac- 
tivities of the Reserve Association should ordinarily be of very 
moderate proportions it would seem clear that bankers’ balances 
alone will not provide adequate resources. One further means of 
securing additional funds remains for consideration. Gold cer- 
tificates to the amount of about $900,000,000 are in circulation 
and as security for them an equivalent amount of gold is held in 
the Treasury. Doubtless a considerable part of the cash re- 
ceived by the Bank in subscriptions to its shares and in deposits 
by other banks will be in gold certificates, but much more than 
half of the existing issue will still remain in circulation. Many 
of these certificates would be received by the Bank in the ordinary 
course of payments to it. If we may assume that the practice is 
steadily followed of retaining the certificates or their gold equiva- 
lent, thus adding to the reserve, and if payments whenever ac- 
ceptable are met in additional notes issued by the Bank, in no 
short time its reserve would be greatly enlarged. It would grad- 
ually strengthen the foundation for its lending operations. Sup- 
pose that $300,000,000 of gold certificates were handled in this 
fashion. The reserve would then stand at $900,000,000 while 
demand liabilities would have increased to $1,500,000,000 giving 
a reserve ratio of 60 per cent. But the measure proposed by Sena- 
tor Aldrich contains one serious obstacle to the adoption of this 
policy. All notes issued beyond the amount of the existing circu- 
lation of the national banks are to be heavily taxed. Upon the 
first $100,000,000 there is to be a tax of 3 per cent which is 
to be increased by 1 per cent for each additional $100,000,000 
and all issues in excess of $300,000.000 are to be taxed at the 
rate of 6 per cent. If the note issues of the Bank could be 
differentiated so that only those which were a net increase in the 
total amount of money in the country were subjected to a pro- 
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gressive tax ection could be made to the arrange- 
ment. But tion has not been attempted. A pro- 
gressive tax ;, increasing as the reserve ratio to de- 
saul liabi would seem to be a far more effective 
means of a , the apparent purpose of the author of 
the measur: S i. | sion would not prevent the Bank from 
taking adva . preference of the people for a paper 
circulating ubstituting its own notes for gold certifi- 
cates and t! ts specie reserve. 

Perhaps esome obstacle which the bill will en- 
counter on its the opposition of state banks and trust 
companies I that the services of the Reserve As- 
sociation s . ble for them, but on the other hand it 
is importa ng system should be more unified than 
at present ' ire held out to state institutions to in- 
duce then mal system and at the same time that 
system is ma rviceable through an extension of the range 
of operation he national banks. In addition to the 
services p! Reserve Association Senator Aldrich’s 
plan cont which will permit national banks to 
engage in operations proper and also empowers 
them to estal savings departments, the funds of 
which may | rtgage securities. In other words, 
virtually al of business now carried on by state banks 
can in the ried on by national banks. Moreover the 
banks are a .ccept a limited amount of commercial 
paper draw: , a power which it is believed is not 
granted 5 tes 

These va nts will probably attract many state 
banking ins the national system, but there remains 
an obstacl be regarded as very serious by a con- 
siderable 1 inks including most of those whose business 
is of conside1 gnitude. The reserve requirements of the 
national la vhat more onerous than those of the several 
states, thous of the country banks the difference is 
now much les formerly. Entrance into the national system 
would not il prove particularly burdensome except for 
state institu vying on business in reserve and central re- 
serve citi M Ly be said for a change in the present re- 
serve requ y as a means of securing a more exact 


relationsh t] reserve ratio and the character of the 
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deposit liabilities and responsibilities of the existing national 
banks. No bank which holds large bankers’ deposits should be 
permitted to keep its own reserve anywhere except in its own 
vaults or in a central bank whose primary function is to safe- 
guard the entire credit structure. Reserve requirements should 
vary with the character of the business of the different banks and 
not be determined by their geographical situation. Banks should 
be permitted to qualify as reserve agents in any part of the 
country upon condition that they hold a reserve of 25 per cent 
either in their own vaults or with the Reserve Association. Banks 
confining themselves to a purely local business, wherever situated, 
should not be required to carry more than the reserve imposed on 
country banks.’ If this modification were made in the present law 
state banks and trust companies, in Chicago for example, could 
qualify either as local banks or as reserve agents, and as their 
business is now chiefly of a local nature they would doubtless not 
enter into competition with banks occupying the wider field. 
Further, national banks in Chicago whose business is purely local 
would be relieved of an unnecessarily heavy burden. 

With this change in reserve requirements, together with the 
other changes for which provision has already been made in the 
Aldrich plan, the opposition of state banking institutions to the 
proposal would be greatly diminished and there would be a reason- 
able prospect that all except those trust companies which carry 
on little or no banking business would enter the national system. 
In most of the states it would probably be necessary to secure legis- 
lative authority to enable national trust companies to act as trus- 
tees in certain matters, in particular in those under the jurisdic- 
tion of probate courts. To many of the companies, however, the 
trust department is of comparatively little importance and most of 
them would probably find it to their advantage to sacrifice some 
: few of its functions if that should prove necessary in order to 
take advantage of the improved banking arrangements provided 
under the remodeled national law. 


O. M. W. Spracue. 
Harvard University. 


* For a more detailed discussion of this proposal see my Banking Reform in 
the United States, pp. 88-100. 
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It was found impossible, on account of New York’s enormous 
debt, to proceed with the rapid transit schemes, as the con- 
stitution limited the debt to ten per cent of the assessed valuation 
of real estate. A considerable part of the debt was, however, 
only nominal, as the income from water rates, dock rents and 
subway leases were more than sufficient to pay the interest. The 
Commission therefore proposed a constitutional amendment which, 
while exempting from the terms of the limitation bonds issued 
for self-supporting enterprises, would provide a nearly automatic 
scheme so that, should such an enterprise ever become non- 
supporting, the bonds issued to defray its cost would immediately 
be counted in estimating the debt. The report on the collection 
of arrears called attention to the hopeless inadequacy of existing 
methods and suggested as a remedy the creation of tax liens. 
That is to say, it was proposed that when taxes or assessments 
are three years in arrears, or water rents four years, the lien 
of all arrears should be sold at auction to the person who would 
bid the lowest rate of interest, not exceeding twelve per cent. 
The city thereupon would convey to the purchaser the tax lien, 
payable in three years, and would guarantee its validity. Trans- 
fers of tax liens were to be registered in the proper office and 
provide that the whole of the principal sum which the transfer of 
tax lien was given to secure should become due at the option of 
the owner, without default in the payment of interest for thirty 
days. Any person having an interest in the property affected 
by a tax lien might discharge it before maturity, on giving thirty 
days’ notice, and upon payment of the principal with interest. 
In this way the tax liens would become readily salable, the city 
would no longer be kept out of the use of its proper income, and 
the trouble and expense of collection would be shifted from the 
city to private parties. The report on statistics and accounts 
was not so far-reaching, but some of the suggestions were taken 
up independently by the Bureau of Municipal Research, which 
has since then succeeded in revolutionizing the budgetary pro- 
cedure and the city’s method of accounting. In October 1908 the 
Advisory Commission made its final report,’ in which it recounted 
what had been accomplished. 

One of the reports; it will be remembered, contained a recom- 
mendation to abandon the remaining vestiges of the personal 
property tax in New York City. Mayor Gaynor had no sooner 


* Advisory Commission and Finance. Final Report, October, 1908, pp. 161. 
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assumed offi soused the scheme; and this led to an 
investigation f the Chamber of Commerce,’ which 
reported “t! t and collection of personal taxes 
under the G l'ax Law is troublesome and expen- 
sive, that th omparatively, and that the exemp- 
tion of thes ts, while affording grateful relief 
alike to all « payers, would not sensibly increase 
the burden r directions.”” The Committee felt 
constrained, ppose the law on the ground that it 
ought to be applied tate as a whole. What they feared was 
a resulting inc ystem of so-called indirect taxes, or 
special levies. | ble appendix we find a memorandum on 
the history and tatus of the law of New York regarding 
personal tax 

While th personal property in New York has 
almost reached nishing point, the situation in Baltimore is 
slightly diff Advisory Committee, of which Professor 
Hollander wa vas created in 1907. The conditions 
which led t were declared to be the urgent need 
for increased burdensome character of the direct 
property ta elast ty in the other sources of revenue. 
The Committ | that additional revenues be secured 
by an incre licenses, and by the taxation of the 
street franc] ervice corporations. They also sug- 
gested an 1 powers and the efficiency of the Appeal 
Tax Court, t 1 with the administration of the prop- 
erty tax, so a . continuous assessment of real estate 
“without tl , turbance of irregular general reassess- 
ments.” Tl ting part of the report is that which 
deals with pet ty. The so-called Baltimore plan, as is 
well known, vhereby certain securities—namely, 
every kind of ficate of indebtedness, and every kind 
of corporate than those of Maryland companies— 
are taxed at f three mills. The adoption of this plan 
resulted in t he assessments from about six millions 

* Report of the ind Municipal Taxation of the Chamber 
of Commerce Jectior if the Tar Law in Relation to the 
Exemption of Pe from Taxation. May, 1910. This report is 
also printed ‘ i, no. 2 of the Chamber of Commerce, 


pp. 20 32. 
* Report of ee on Taxation and Revenue submitted to 
the Mayor of , 1908, pp. 152. 
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in 1896 to over one hundred and fifty millions in 1907. This 
remarkable showing, however, by no means blinded the Commis- 
sion to the defects that still inhere in the system, for in 1907, in 
a population of 550,000 only 2,281 individuals were returned as 
owning securities. ‘The Commission tell us: 

To accept the testimony of the city’s tax books, and believe that the entire 
individual ownership of such forms of wealth is concentrated in 2,281 persons, 
is an impossible strain upon even the most optimistic credulity...... The fact 

..can only have one possible explanation to any reasonable mind, and that 
is that the existing methods of assessment fail to secure anything like a thor- 
ough return for purposes of taxation of such forms of wealth. 

On the other hand, the tax on tangible personalty, primarily 
household effects and mercantile stocks, worked far more badly. 
The Committee inform us, with a certain naiveté, that “Few citi- 
zens of Baltimore will be prepared to learn that the net taxable 
basis of tangible personal property is actually less in 1908 than 
it was in 1898.” In the same way we are told that the net assess- 
ment of shares of Maryland corporations owned in Baltimore fell 
from forty-one millions in 1900 to thirty-six millions in 1908. 
The Committee therefore advocate the creation of a State Tax 
Commissioner with concentrated responsibility, and a better organ- 
ization of the Appeal Tax Court. They take pains, however, to 
disclaim any “endeavor to drag the ponds or to go through Bal- 
timore with a fine-tooth comb,” for “such a procedure is manifestly 
utopian in result, and the mere effort to realize it would mean a 
costly, offensive inquisition that would be repudiated after the 
briefest trial.” While the state tax commission was not ap- 
pointed, the other important recommendations of the Committee 
were adopted, such as the increased taxation of liquor licenses, 
the systematic reassessment of real and personal property, and the 
organization of the Appeal Tax Court on a professional basis. 
As a result, the assessments of personalty have slightly increased, 
but the increases have been relatively far less than in the case of 
real estate, and the problem is almost as far from a satisfactory 
solution as it was before the Committee reported. 

The Pittsburg report deserves only a word,’ as it concerns 
itself with the single question of classification of real estate. 
Pittsburg, as is well known, has retained the primitive classifica- 

"Taz Property on Full Value. Recommendation for Legislation to abolish 
Present Classification of Property for Taxation Purposes. Report of Com- 


mittee on Real Estate and Tazation, approved by Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburg, November 10, 1910. Pittsburg, 1910, pp. 7. 
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produce material hardship. The tax is not looked upon as odious 
or confiscatory, and yields a substantial revenue.” Accordingly 
they recommend a constitutional amendment to permit classi- 
fication, and also urge an increase in the powers of the state tax 
commissioner over local assessors. 

The Ohio Commission reported at about the same time.'’ They 
present first a clear outline of the existing system, including the 
Nichols, the Willis, and the Cole laws applying to corporations. 
The chief inequalities which they discuss in detail are those be 
tween owners of real and personal property; among owners of 
real estate; among owners of personal property; between individ- 
uals and corporations; and among corporations. They conclude: 

That the general property tax is a failure for purposes either of revenue or 
equality; that more than one half of the total wealth of the state in intangible 
property alone, escapes taxation; that of intangible property, under ten per 
cent, perhaps not even five per cent, is listed on the duplicates;...... that the 
intermingling of state and local sources of revenue produces conflict between 
the counties, concealment of public expenditures and a tendency to extrava- 
gance; that the methods of taxing corporations are antiquated and cumber- 
some;...... and finally, that the chief sufferer from all these ills is the citizen 
whose possessions are so clearly visible that no defense or evasion can secure 
their escape. 

Their chief recommendations are: a constitutional amendment 
to permit classification; the establishment of a state tax board 
with considerable powers; a more frequent appraisement of real 
estate; the separation of state and local revenues; and authority 
to the local communities to secure publicity in taxation. The re- 
port of the Ohio Commission is able, clearcut and succinct. 

A few months later followed the short but comprehensive report 
of the Louisiana Commission.'' ‘They were forced, we are told, 
to the conclusion that “a general property tax system, based on 
a constitutional requirement of equality and uniformity, is vicious 
and leads to the grossest inequalities and injustice,” and that “the 
extent of this injustice and equality in Louisiana is startling.” 
After adding a long array of figures which “tell a disheartening 
story,” they hold that the constitutional provisions requiring the 


uniform general property tax “are a delusion” and “that this open 


and flagrant violation of law must have a most pernicious effect.” 


” Report of the Honorary Commission appointed by the Governor to investi- 
gate the Tax System of Ohio and recommend Improvements therein. Columbus, 
1908. This report appeared in two versions, one of 62 pp., including a letter of 
the Governor, and one of 64 pp. without this letter. 


‘Report of the Tax Commission of Louisiana. Baton Rouge, 1908, pp. 36 
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Baltimore plan, believing that there is in Vermont no constitutional 
objection to its adoption. A minority of two object to the flat 
rate plan, and recommend in five lines a graduated income tax. 

The Maine Commission’® also tell us that all compulsory listing 
laws are a failure. They find that “it is not necessarily just and 
equitable that all classes of property shall be taxed in the same 
manner and all pay the same rate.” They consider the question 
of separation of state and local revenues, but conclude that, not 
withstanding its advantages, “to raise all our revenue by taxing 
franchises would tend to extravagant legislation.” Recommending 
the continuance of a direct state tax, although only at half rates, 
they propose that the tax should hereafter be apportioned (not 
assessed) on the basis of respective land values. They prefer a 
taxation of corporations on the ad valorem rather than the earn- 
ings basis ; and suggest an inheritance tax, a reduction of the bank 
tax, and an abolition of the retaliatory provisions in the insurance 
taxes. They welcome the adoption of the Baltimore plan for the 
taxation of mortgages, and warmly espouse the creation of a per- 
manent tax commission. Finally, they pay some attention to the 
legal problems connected with the assessment of wild lands and 
refuse to recommend a stumpage tax on timber lands. 

The New Hampshire report consists of two bulky volumes—the 
report proper and an appendix, which comprises all the tax laws 
from 1641 to the present, as well as the laws and constitutional 
provisions now in force.’* The Commission point out that the New 
Hampshire system differs from that in other states in that only 
such property is taxable as is expressly enumerated. But that 
does not seem to make the situation any better. They tell us that 
“where one person’s property is assessed at 20 per cent, and 
another person’s at 250 per cent, of the true value in the same 
locality, the burdens of taxation are not equally distributed”: 
moreover, “virtually no regard whatever is paid to the law requir- 
ing sworn inventories to be returned to the assessors.” Their 
language is not always courteous, as when they quote an ex- 
governor of West Virginia as asserting “that the tax laws of Ohio 
are the most imbecile and jackassical of any in the country.” They 
also refer to the “ostrichlike” method of Iowa and Illinois of as 


* Report of the Maine Tar Commission. Waterville, 1908, pp. 91. 

* Report of New Hampshire Tax Commission of 1908. Concord, 1908, pp. 
$26. Appendix to Report of Tar Commission of 1908. Taxation in New 
Hampshire. Concord, 1908, pp. 300. 
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system, whereby the selling value of houses is estimated at eight 
times their actual rental value. On the other hand, they do not 
recommend the abolition of the tax on growing crops, nor of th 
enterprise-for-profits tax. A minority report, however, objects to 
the continuance of the latter as long as the income tax remains 
in force. Finally the Commission suggest certain amendments in 
the inheritance tax and uphold the poll tax. Taking it all in all, 
the report is most interesting as showing the influence of economic 
environment upon fiscal systems. 


In the following year, 1909, we find three reports. The Dela- 
ware Commission'® call attention to the fact that the state has 
a system of separation in force. Local revenues are derived from 
property and poll taxes while the state treasury is supported 
chiefly by corporation, franchise and business or occupation taxes. 
But the dissatisfaction is still pronounced. In the first place, the 
state business and occupation taxes are entirely too crude. The 
Commission suggest in their stead a consideration of the Ontario 
business assessments. In the case of railways the Commission 
point out that none of the existing laws imposing taxes on passen 
gers, net earnings, stock, etc., is enforced, but that the taxes ar: 
commuted from year to year. The Commission, albeit somewhat 
doubtfully, recommend a continuance of the commutation plan, 
although based on a better assessment. They also suggest an 
inheritance tax, an increase of the license tax, and the securing of 
an income from the oyster beds. In the matter of local taxation 
they refrain from any recommendations. In theory they believe 
the fairest tax would be that upon incomes, but they tell us that in 
practice the attempt to discover true income has raised enormous 
difficulties. Finally, they propose the creation of a permanent tax 
board. A series of appendices gives a history of taxation in Dela- 
ware and a survey of the existing laws. 

The Kentucky report appeared at the end of the year.'* Thi 
Commission was divided into two groups, one known as the Ad- 
visory Commission, to make recommendations, and the other the 
Tax Commission, to frame legislation. ‘The Commission as a whole 
reported that the Kentucky system is inadequate for four reasons : 


* Report of State Revenue and Taxation Commission of the Joint Assembly 
of the State of Delaware. January 5, 1909, Dover, pp. 83. 

* Tax Revision. State of Kentucky, Tax Commission, Advisory Commission, 
Frankfort, 1909, pp. 45. 
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On a prece | attention to the recommendations 
of the Massa ) m of 1908. The Supreme Court 
was asked wl ed three mill tax would be constitu- 
tional; and w ported in the negative, the General Court 
agreed to a ¢ endment to permit such classification. 
Thereupon a S ssion was appointed to consider the 
question and ts on either side were summed up by 
Professor Bi Mr. Matthews.'® The Special Commis- 
sion after con .rguments made a report in December, 
1909.°° They issification was recommended in order 
to introduce a y plan of taxing machinery for the pro- 
motion of ma g enterprises; in order to adopt a proper 
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enforcible syst x intangible personalty. After an ex- 
amination of nts, the Commission conclude against 
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been exhgg¢ , ence of the existence of widespread 
dissatisfactie lemoralization has been produced.” 

* Argument in } roposed Constitutional Amendment permitting 
the General | ; Property for the purposes of Taxation. By 
Charles J. Bull I ition Committee. Boston Chamber of Com- 
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*The Propose he State Constitution. Argument of the 
Remonstrants. | Matthews, Boston, 1909. 

» Report of the inted under the Provisions of Chapter 142 of 
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They contend that “whatever the shortcomings of the present 
system may be, the evils likely to be produced by the proposed 
remedy would be far worse.” These objections they sum up as 
follows: first, the three mill tax would cause economic disturb- 
ance by unsettling values and encouraging capital to seek foreign 
investment; second, it would cause financial disturbance by reduc 
ing revenues; third, the power of classification might be used to 
introduce a multitude of special taxes with various rates, thus 
threatening the stability of values; fourth, the desire to secure 
legislative favor in the form of reduced taxation would produce 
constant agitation; fifth, the passage of the amendment would 
open the door to the enactment of unjust, discriminating meas 
ures, designed to penalize wealth. Appendices to the report 
contain provisions of the state constitutions referring to classi 
fication, and a synopsis of the recommendations made by all special 
Tax Commissions in Massachusetts. The report of the Commis 
sion was sufficient to kill the movement for classification. 


The year 1910 opened with a report from another New England 
state. The Rhode Island Committee, like its predecessors, found 
conditions most unsatisfactory.“' “The General Property Tax 
has proved ineffectual in producing revenue; unjust because it 
places the burden upon the weak and unwary and the conscien- 
tious, while it allows the shrewd and powerful to escape; inadvis 
able because it brings the law into disrepute and debases the 
morals of the community.” After the usual figures to verify 
these conclusions, the Committee recommend the establishment of 
some form of effective state supervision; a classification of prop- 
erty with a low flat rate on certain forms of intangibles; a reform 
of the corporation tax law (Rhode Island being one of the few 
states which still cling to the primitive method of the general 
property tax as applied to corporations) ; the provision of a sepa- 
rate state revenue from corporations, and inheritances; and a 
separate assessment of land and improvements. Each of these 
points is worked out in detail with a wealth of figures, of quo- 
tations and a careful consideration of the arguments on the other 
side. The Committee, however, do not go so far as to advocate 
local option in taxation because they think that this virtually 

* State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. Report of the Joint 


Special Committee on the Taxation Laws of Rhode Island. Providence, 1910, 
pp. 183. 
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The Rhode Island Committee** go more fully into certain of the 
questions discussed in the previous report. They call attention to 
the fact “that the general property tax under which Rhode Island 
operates stands today discredited even more conclusively than a 
year ago.” The Committee had in the meantime investigated the 
practical workings of centralization in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and approve of it even more thoroughly than before. They dis 
cuss in detail the tax on corporate excess and conclude that 
“it is difficult to conceive of a more complete demonstration of the 
unfitness of our present system of taxation to adjust itself to con- 
ditions as they exist at the present time.” A valuable appendix 
contains all the important changes in the tax laws of the various 
states during 1909 and 1910. 


During the early weeks of 1911, finally, there appeared the 
reports of two tax commissions which not only complete the list 
of all outstanding commissions, except that of Virginia, but which 
are in some respects the most important of those noted in this 
paper. The Illinois Commission, appointed in 1909, was signifi- 
cant in counting among its members and assistants scholars like 
President James and Professors Merriam, Kinley and Fairlie. 
The report proper is a short one,*® containing the findings and 
the recommendations. But the material on which these are based 
consists of two large volumes; one comprising an account of the 
Illinois system by Professor Fairlie,*° and the other including a 
compilation of tax laws and decisions.** 

Professor Fairlie’s report is a veritable treatise on taxation, 
containing not only an historical sketch of tax legislation in Illi- 
nois, but a detailed account of the workings of the system in every 
particular. Especially noteworthy are the discussions of the 
undervaluation of real estate, the assessment of mortgages, the 
taxation of corporations, including an account of the Teachers’ 

* Second Report of the Joint Special Committee on the Taration Laws of 
the State of Rhode Island. Providence, 1911, pp. 98. 

* Special Message of Charles S. Deneen, Governor, to the General Assembly 
transmitting the Report of the Special Tax Commission. Springfield, 1911, 
pp. 35. 

* A Report of the Taxation and Revenue System of Illinois. By John A 
Fairlie, Chief Clerk of the Commission. 1910, pp. 255. 

* Compilation of Tax Laws and Judicial Decisions of the State of Illinois, 


made by Albert M. Kales and Elmer M. Liessmann, under the direction of the 
Special Tax Commission. Springfield, 1911, pp. 273. 
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Federation ca ( ibject of special taxes and fees. A 
chapter is de irvey of the corporation tax in some 
six or eight ty ites in this country. On the basis of the 
conclusions 1 by Professor Fairlie, the Commission present 
its findings, v med up in the statement that “the 
terms of the ire unjust in principle and unenforce- 
able in pract deplorable consequence is the demoral- 
izing influen itus between the written words of the law 
and its actual a tion.” The recommendations are a con- 
stitutional a tting exceptions to the rule of uni- 
formity; the a f a state tax commission with strong 
powers ; and t! bstitution of county for local assessors. 
Pennsylvar o been in advance of the other states in 
matters of taxa t the need of certain further improve- 
ments in the s le itself so manifest that when a committee 
of the legislat ppointed to consider the revision of the 
corporation la he duty of considering possible changes in the 
revenue syst ‘ led. After a short preliminary report in 
the autumn « report was issued early in 1911.78 
The Committ: t the existing separation of taxation as 
between stat ties “is an admirable feature which should 
be preserved.” lering the question of increased revenue 
for the state jualization of the burdens, they recommend 
a direct inhe ( < with an amendment of the constitution 
to permit of g 1 tax at a flat rate on anthracite coal; 
an extensior reantile license taxes, which are reported 
to work well; a f the exemption of savings banks from the 
four mill tax ir repeal of the exemption of manufact- 
uring companies. On the question of a local tax on the real estate 
of public ser\ rporations the Committee are undecided. On 
the question of rsonal property taxation, while conceding that 
there is consid evasion of the law, they put themselves on 
record as aga e proposal to return to a local personal prop- 
erty tax. Th that the Pennsylvania system of a flat rate 
on securities ¥ ind they incline to the opinion that an 
increased cent1 t the assessment of the remaining forms 
* Report he mittee of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Comm ennsylvania to consider and report upon a Revision 
of the Corporatior evenue Laws of the Commonwealth to the Legislature. 
Harrisburg, 19 t. The Preliminary Report with the same title was 10 
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of personalty may accomplish good results. On this point, how- 
ever, they reserve their decision and ask to be continued in office 
to make a further study. Finally, they suggest the inauguration 
of a regular tax conference within the state. 


Reports of Permanent Commissions 


In addition to the reports of the special tax commissions above 
reviewed, attention must now be called to the permanent com- 
missions which, under one name or another, are now found in 
eighteen states. In a half-dozen of the eastern states, where the 
commissions are of longer standing, running back as far as two or 
three decades, the reports are chiefly formal in character, con- 
taining little but statistics, with but few comments. ‘This is true, 
for instance, of Massachusetts** (created in 1890), of Maryland*® 
(created in 1878), and of New Jersey*! (created in 1884), which 
deal primarily with the corporation taxes. The peculiar situa- 
tion in New Jersey, which has been referred to elsewhere,** is being 
handled by a special Commission on Railway Valuation, which is 
expected to report before long. In New York the last report of 
the T'ax Commissioners**® (created in 1896) deals primarily with 
the various theories underlying the assessment of franchises, and 
suggests greater uniformity in corporation assessments, as well as 
a further classification of personal property. 

The last report of the Connecticut Tax Commissioner** (created 
in 1901), is less formal. In his previous biennial report the Tax 
Commissioner had called attention to the evils of the poll and 
military commutation taxes, and had recommended the separate 
valuation of land and buildings, an increase in the inheritance tax, 
with the adoption of provisions designed to avoid double taxation, 
and various changes in the insurance taxes. In the most recent re- 

* Report of the Tax Commissioner of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Boston, 1910, pp. 593. 

* Report of the State Tar Commissioner of Maryland. WHagerstown, 1910, 
pp. 227. 

" Twenty-sizth Annual Report of the State Board of Assessors of the State 
of New Jersey for the year 1909. Trenton, 1910, 2 vols. 

™ Political Science Quarterly, vol. xxii, p. 322. 

* Annual Report of the State Board of Tax Commissioners of the State of 
New York. Albany, 1910, pp. 321. 

“Report of the Tax Commissioner for Biennial Period 1909 and 1910, 
including the first Quadrennial Statement of Property exempted from Tara- 
tion. Hartford, 1910, pp. 251. 
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port, while 1 these recommendations, he calls at- 
tention to t! mplete separation of state and local 
revenues has Connecticut, in so far as the special 
taxes no lons tate purposes. The state property tax 
which had b 1890 was again authorized in 1909, 
although at Che Commissioner, however, calls atten- 
tion to the tem, and recommends the adoption of 
the Oregon ment-by-expenditure plan. He also rec- 
ommends t} f a State Board of Finance empowered 
to pass upo! priations and expenditures. 

Largely fo r also are the reports of the Indiana 
and North ¢ ( ms. which are likewise of fairly 
long standing liana report of 1907%° characterizes the 
assessment of } graceful, but calls especial attention 
to the good 1 ve ensued in the increase of personal 
property valu ( iunnual conference conventions with all 
the county ar sors. The 1908 report of the North 
Carolina Co ganized in its present form in 1905)%® 
recommends | amendment to permit segregation of 
revenue, and the failure of the inheritance tax to bad 
administrat The report of 1910, however, contains 
nothing but 

We now c group of more recently created commissions, 
primarily in t th, where we find more than merely formal 
reports. The West Vir 2 Commission was organized in 1904 
as the result { form movement. The second report,*7 
after an inte on, recommends a constitutional amend- 
ment to per fication, a production tax on oil and gas, 
and various chang the corporation and inheritance taxes. 
The third 1 1910, makes a more vigorous demand for 
constitution [he greater part of the report is con- 
cerned with t f classification. In Texas also the Tax 
Commissione! tion to “the antiquated system of the 
general pr | discusses at length the questions of 

*% Biennia 1 State Board of Tax Commissioners. Indian- 
apolis, 1907, f the Indiana State Board of Tax Com- 
missioners. | p. 478 

* Report mission as a Board of State Tax Commis- 


sioners. Raleig 


% Second | he State Tax Commissioner of West Virginia 


for the yea ym. 1908, pp. 381. 
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separation and of centralization, both of which he approves.** 
Incidentally, he calls attention to the failure of the state intangible 
tax, first levied in 1907. In 1910 the growing dissatisfaction re- 
flected itself in a report of the Business-Men’s Association,*® 
which declared that “our revenue system is rigid and stupid, and 
is not sufficiently elastic to meet changing conditions.” Finally 
attention may be called to the Alabama Commission which was 
created in 1907 as an evolution out of the “Back Tax” Commis- 
sion. The findings of this commission are noteworthy as being 
“conclusive on all her officials and as binding unless changed by 
a court of competent jurisdiction.” In their report for 1909,*° 
the Commission state that the result of the year’s work has not 
been altogether satisfactory. In the next report, for 1910, they 
tell us that the progress has been more encouraging. As a matter 
of fact, however, the Commission seem not to have used their 
powers very effectively. 

Next in order is to be noted the Michigan Board. In their 
report for 1908*' they call attention to their efforts to improve 
the assessment of mortgages by investigation in the adjoining 
states. They sadly confess, however, that the evasion is still 
very great. They also discuss at some length the assessment 
of vessel property. In the sixth report, of 1911, they deal pri- 
marily with the subject of railroad taxation, and a separate 
paper by one of the commissioners calls attention to the fact that 
the “ingenious Cooley-Adams method does not entirely fill all the 
requirements of the case.” 

Another and more interesting group of reports comprises those 
of some of the Western and Northwestern states, where greater 
progress has been made in the direction of centralization of assess- 
ment. Of these perhaps the oldest is Wisconsin, created in 1905, 
whose biennial reports have always attracted considerable atten- 
tion. The report of 1909** well maintains the reputation of the 


* Third Annual Report of the Tax Commissioner of the State of Texas for 
the year 1908. Austin, 1908, pp. 105. 

"Tax Revision. Report of Committee on Taration. Texas Commercial 
Secretaries and Business-Men’s Association. Fort Worth, 1910. 

“” Report of the State Tax Commission of Alabama for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1909. Montgomery, 1910, pp. 75. 

“ Fifth Report of the Board of State Tax Commissioners. Lansing, 1909, pp. 
391. 

“Fourth Biennial Report of the Wisconsin Tar Commission to the Governor 
and Legislature. Madison, 1909, pp. 177. 
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Commission. W it so far as the property tax is con- 
cerned, local ass¢ | not improve,” and “it is quite ap- 
parent that we a1 fting away from the assessment of per- 
sonal property an . tax on land only.” The Commis- 
sion declare tha no material reform in taxation 
methods until th ssors by the locality is abandoned, 
and they state fra t the establishment of the tax commis- 
sion and the crea ty supervisors of assessment have 
not proved a ren [hings are getting worse instead of bet- 
ter.” They discuss income tax, but are doubtful about its 
efficiency for state Ir] Chey call attention to the exemp- 
tion of mortgages f cation and recommend that the policy 
adopted in Wis« <tended to all intangible property. In 
the discussion of taxation they advocate an extension 
of the unit rule \ lix by one of the commissioners lays 
emphasis upon t f local self government, and the need 
of a constitutional a ent to secure further centralization in 
assessment. 

In Minnesota the f port of the Commission, created in 
1907, is noteworth that it contains comparatively few sta- 
tistics and a grea f discussion.** This is due largely to 
its chairman. Profes w President. McVey. The report in- 
cludes a compre! tatement of the history and present 
methods of the M system as well as a summary of the 
work accomplished the Commission. We find the usual facts 


and allegations al 


qu ilities of the tax system. Among 


the remedies con the Commission think that separation is 
not so effective a tralization. With reference to corporations 
a special chapter ilways concludes in favor of the gross 
earnings, rather tha f the 1 valorem, tax and holds that Wis- 
consin and Michig taken retrograde steps. Among other 
interesting discuss those of the timber tax, the tax on iron 
ore lands, and o1 inces. ‘The Commission voice their con- 
viction “that the g property tax, as applied to. personal 


property, can ne iccess because fundamentally wrong.” 


In their second 10 port, which is a volume of almost 500 
pages, they revert »f the earlier discussions. They frankly 


declare that the ig taxation of property at its full 


value “is a dead | . still-born statute, unenforced and unen- 
“First Biennial Re he Minnesota Tax Commission to the Governor 
and Legislature the Vinnesot 


ta. St. Paul, 1908, pp. 279. 


| 
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forceable. Any attempt to comply with its provisions would be 
revolutionary.” Separate chapters are devoted to almost every 
phase of taxation, including the income tax. The Commission con- 
clude that “‘an income tax in Minnesota would not prove any more 
equitable or satisfactory than the present personal property tax.” 
Among their many recommendations they lay emphasis upon a 
change in the basis of assessment from full value to 50 per cent, 
and upon the replacement of local by county assessors. ‘Two in- 
teresting chapters on the cost of government and on municipal 
receipts and disbursements are contributed by Dr. R. H. Hess. 

The Kansas Commission was appointed in 1907 and at the end 
of 1908 it made, as required by law, two separate reports,** 
to the governor thirty days before the convening of the legislature, 
and one to the legislature on its opening. The report proper, to 
the governor, containing an account of what has been accom- 
plished, gives interesting figures showing that the result of the 
Tax Commission has been to increase assessments about six- 
fold. Incidentally they ascertained that in a certain county assess- 
ments varied from 21% to 76 per cent of the prices for which the 
property was sold during the same year. As contributing to the 


one 


increase in assessments the Commission give credit to the confer- 
ence conventions with the county assessors, the proceedings of 
which are published annually. In the report to the legislature 
containing recommendations, the Commission acknowledge the 
weakness of the general property tax but doubt whether present 
public sentiment in Kansas is quite ripe for a change. They take 
strong ground, however, in favor of classification, and look for- 
ward to a system of separation of state and local revenues. Tak- 
ing it all in all, the report of the Kansas Commission is one of 
cheering progress. 

The second biennial reports for 1911 are brief but equally 
good. The report to the governor summarizes the work done by 
the Commission ; the report to the legislature calls attention to the 
fact that the legislature enacted the majority of its earlier recom- 
mendations but that there still remain for consideration the prob- 
lems of separation and of classification. As to these the Com- 
mission make as yet no definite recommendations, although they 
show their favorable inclination. Finally they emphasize the 

“First Report to the Legislature by the Tar Commission, State of Kansas, 
January 12, 1909. Topeka, 1908, 59 pp. First Report of the Tar Commission 
State of Kansas. Topeka, 1908, 357 pp. 
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great improveme! ents that has taken place under the 
reform system. K e Indiana and a very few other states, 
publishes regularly lings of its conference conventions 
with the local asses 

Exceedingly adva s the Washington Commission, which 
was created in 190 [heir first biennial report of 1907 made a 
large number of 1 endations, most of which were adopted, 
with the exception of the constitutional amendment providing for 
classification. In the second report, for 1908, the Commission 
revert to their sch f classification, as well as to that of separa- 
tion, and maintain that opposition to the projects “can come only 
from those who confine themselves to theories, and take no account 
of the experience of other states and countries.” In the third 
report* they em] e the good results of the annual conven- 
tions with local asses ind again lay stress upon the need for 
constitutional chang Che best, fairest and most popular sys- 
tems of taxation employed in the United States today are found 
in the states whos stitutions are either free from any pro- 
visions upon the subject of taxation whatever, or which are suf- 
ficiently liberal to | t legislative freedom in the enactment of 
laws.” 

We come finally ree commissions which have just made 
their first report Ohio .report*® is a little more than a re- 
port of progress. ‘The Commission, however, lay emphasis on the 
fact that they are invested with the duty of supervising the new 
quadrennial apprai: of real estate, and devote a large por- 
tion of space to a leration of the new corporation tax laws, 
calling attention t iggested changes. While the Arkan- 
sas Commission? ested with the duty of supervising and 
equalizing assessment 1 making recommendations, it is perhaps 
not to be wonder t Arkansas is not up to the level of some 
of the states in t Northwest \lthough the report contains 
abundant figures the shocking inequalities of the existing 
system, and is fu tudes as to justice in taxation, the Com- 
mission believe t] s needed will be new laws compelling 

© Third Biennia } ate Board of Tax Commissioners for the 
Period ending Septe Olympia, 1911, pp. 136. 

“Kirst Annual Re e 7 mmission of Ohio. Columbus, 1911, 
pp. 102, 

“ First Biennial Rep e Arkansas Tax Commission for the Period be- 
tween May 8, 19 ind ember 19, 191 Little Rock, 1911, pp. 85. 
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assessments at full values. This is practically the position taken 
some years ago by the Kansas Special Commission. Perhaps after 
a few years’ experience fiscal opinion in Arkansas will approach 
that of Kansas, not to speak of the more progressive states. 

The Oregon report is in some respects the most noteworthy of 


all.*® 


The report informs us how the commission came to be 
created, It is well known that in 1901 Oregon provided for the 
abandonment of the apportionment of state taxation according to 
county valuations and adopted the apportionment-by-expendi- 
ture basis. The time when this should become effective was, how- 
ever, successively postponed, first from 1905 to 1910, and then to 
1912. In the meantime a method of apportionment by a fixed 
table of ratios, based on the assessed valuations of the five years 
preceding 1901, was enacted in 1907. In 1909 this was declared 
unconstitutional in the Yamhill County case, the principle of which 
substantially included the apportionment-by-expenditure scheme. 
It therefore became necessary to provide for an emergency meas- 
ure, and the law of 1909 provided for a board of state tax com- 
missioners to equalize county valuations and to assess public ser- 
vice corporations. 

The state board did what they could and report that they have 
accomplished, at all events, some approximation to equality. But 
that they much prefer the other plan is evident from their recom- 
mendation of a constitutional amendment. Such an amendment, 
together with another amendment making possible the separation 
of state and local revenue and the classification of property, was 
defeated at the autumn election of 1910. The board held, how- 
ever, “that this result is due entirely to the fact that their pur- 
pose and the wisdom of their enactment were not fully understood 
and appreciated.” They therefore recommend a resubmission of 
the amendments. Especial attention is called to the adoption by 
a narrow majority of the new constitutional amendment which was 
urged not by the board but by the single taxers, who made a re- 
markable campaign and who spread broadcast thousands of copies 
of a pamphlet published under the auspices of the Joseph Fels 
Fund.*”) The board inform us that “this measure appeared on 
the ballot under an attractive title and later discussion discloses 
that its purpose was not fully understood.” They object to it 

“First Biennial Report of the Board of State Tar Commissioners to the 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon. Salem, 1911, pp. 136. 

” Peoples’ Power and Public Taration. Pp. 128. 
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are in favor of relaxing the constitutional prohibition. The Mas- 
sachusetts report to the contrary is due largely to local considera- 
tions which would not be apt to prevail in the other states. 

Finally, perhaps the most encouraging results of the last decade 
have been the increasing attention given to the problem; the great 
improvement in the character of the commissions, both special and 
permanent; the utilization to an ever increasing degree of the 
expert and of the professional economist; and the evident deter- 
mination on the part of the various commissions to keep abreast 
of the best action and of the best thought in the other common- 
wealths. 

It may indeed now be said that the movement for tax reform 
is en train. Never before has so much attention been devoted to 
it. Never before has there been so intelligent and so vigorous a 
discussion. Never before has there been manifested such anxiety 
to deal correctly and yet conservatively with the problem. To this 
result the annual conferences of the International Tax Association 
have contributed not a little, and we may expect to witness during 
the next few years a still more decided evidence of the progress 
which has now become so marked and so widespread in the United 
States. 

Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN. 

Columbia Universit. 
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resents the total value of the goods bought expressed as the 
product found by multiplying the price level by the volume of 
trade. The price level (P) is the index number of general prices 
for the year under consideration, ec. g. 1910, relatively to 1909 
taken as the base year; and the volume of trade (T) is thie 
1910, 
reckoned at the prices, not of that year, but of the base year, 
1909." 


Thus the equation of exchange merely expresses in form conven 


value of the trade in the year under consideration, e. 


ient for analysis the fact that the currency paid for goods is the 
equivalent of the value of the goods bought. 

In Chapter VIII of my book I have endeavored to show that in 
the equation of exchange, P is in general the passive element or 
puppet of the other five factors which stand to it in the relation of 
cause to effect.* 

From the equation of exchange we may evidently express the 
price level (P) in terms of the five factors which determine it, as 
follows: 

MV + M’V’ 

In The Purchasing Power of Money statistical calculations were 
made for all five of the price-determining magnitudes; and from 
these calculated magnitudes the resultant value of P was derived. 
This value of P, as thus indirectly derived, was then compared with 
its actual value as directly calculated by index numbers. The dis- 
crepancies between the results of the direct and indirect methods 
of obtaining P imply statistical errors in the various calculations 
but these discrepancies proved to be remarkably small. In order 
to eliminate these small discrepancies thus found, slight revisions 
were next made in each of the six magnitudes in the equation of 
exchange. In other words, each of the six magnitudes, as inde- 

?T may be conveniently regarded as the total number of units of goods ex 
changed when the units are expressed not in terms of tons, pounds, etc., in 
which they are usually expressed commercially, but in terms of specially con- 
structed units, the unit for each commodity being the amount of that com 
modity which was worth one dollar in the base year (1909). Likewise P may 
conveniently be regarded as the average price per unit at which these goods 
are sold, these prices being stated, not in terms of tons, pounds, etc., but in 
terms of specially constructed units—namely, the “dollar's worth” for each 
good in the base year (1909). 

*The cases in which (as during transition periods) this proposition is not 
strictly true are fully discussed in the book, but need not concern us here. 
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pendently cal rankly altered in order to make all six 
exactly fit int of exchange as the true figures neces- 
sarily must. 1] thus necessary were extremely small, 
seldom exceeding more than six sevenths of the cases 
not exceeding 2 ] ind reaching at the very utmost only 5 
per cent. The fin ire as follows :* 

*T shall not atte , 1) in detail how these various magnitudes 
were calculated, as a are given in The Purchasing Power of Money. 
For present purpose g brief descriptions will suffice: M, the money 
in circulation, is take he estimates of the Director of the Mint and the 
Comptroller of the ections being made for the errors now be- 
lieved to have | earlier estimates for gold in circulation. 
By money in circul ney standing ready for commercial pur- 
chases. It therefore y in the United States Treasury and in 
banks. M’ is based f the Comptroller of the Currency for in- 
dividual deposits, a : e estimated unreported deposits and after 
deduction of all de anks and exchanges for clearing houses, 
and estimated d t to check,—this last on the basis of 
calculations by the M ( mn for 1909, repeated at my request for 
1896, 1899 and 19 t V) of circulation of money was worked out 
by the method exp! the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
for December, 1909 \ t Method of Estimating the Velocity of Cir- 
culation of Money y (V’) of circulation of bank deposits was 
worked out by an a g thod. T, the volume of trade, was based on the 
statistics of internal ublished by the Bureau of Statistics in the 
Department of (¢ abor and includes also statistics of quantities 
of commodities ex} rted, sales of stocks, railroad tons carried, 
and postoffice letter P, the price level, was based principally on the 
figures of the Bur r for the wholesale prices of two hundred and 
fifty-eight commodit t ilso on prices of stocks and wages per hour. 

Finatty ADJvs1 es OF ELeMents oF Equation or ExcHance. 
M M Vv Vv’ P T 
71 18.8 36.6 60.3 191 
86 19.9 39.4 60.4 215 
were 3.22 20.2 40.6 63.2 237 
3.88 21.5 42.0 71.6 259 
1900. . 4.44 20.4 38.3 76.5 253 
1901. : 5.18 21.8 40.6 80.5 291 
5.40 21.6 40.5 85.7 287 
.73 20.9 39.7 $2.6 310 
77 20.4 39.6 82.6 310 
1905... aay 4 6.54 21.6 42.7 87.7 355 
6.81 21.5 46.3 93.2 375 
ERPS 7.13 21.3 45.3 93.2 384 
6.57 19.7 44.8 90.3 361 
eee 5 6.68 21.1 52.8 100.0 387 


+ 7.23 21.0 52.7 104.0 399 
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The year 1909, taken as the base year, was the end of the period 
first under examination, 1896-1909, and affords a beginning for 
a new series for subsequent years. 

There are various methods of representing visually the changes 
in each of the six magnitudes just given, but most of these methods 
fail to show the relations mutually existing between these magni- 
tudes. The method of representation here employed is that given 
in The Purchasing Power of Money. It is based on the analogy 
between the equation of exchange and the mechanical balance or 
steelyard ; for, in a sense, the expenditures of money and checks ex- 
actly balance the value of the goods bought. 

The left and the right side of the balance symbolize respectively 
the left and the right side of the equation of exchange. The 
smaller weight at the left, symbolized by a purse, represents the 
money (M) in circulation in the United States. The larger weight 
at the left, symbolized by a bank book, represents the deposits 
(M’) subject to check. ‘The distance to the left of the fulcrum at 
which the first weight (purse) is hung represents the efficiency of 
this money or its velocity (V) of circulation, and in like manner 
the distance to the left at which the bank book is hung represents 
the velocity (V’) of circulation of bank deposits subject to check. 
The volume of trade (T) is represented by a tray hanging on the 
right side and containing a miscellaneous assortment of goods 
symbolizing the total mass of goods exchanged in a year. The 
general average of prices (P) at which these goods are sold is 
represented by the distance to the right of the fulerum at which 
the tray hangs. The equality between the two sets of magnitudes 
is symbolized by the equality or balance between the strains on the 
two sides of the fulcrum. Each weight exerts on its side a strain 
measured by the product found by multiplying that weight by its 
leverage or distance from the fulcrum. Thus, on the left, the purse 
exerts a strain measured by the product found by multiplying its 
weight (M) by its leverage (V) ; and the bank book exerts a strain 
measured by the product found by multiplying its weight (M’) by 
its leverage (V’); so that the total strain on the left is measured 
by MV + M’V’. This total strain is exactly balanced by the 
equal and opposite strain of the tray on the right—a strain 
measured by the product found by multiplying its weight (T) 
by its leverage (P). 

Thus the equilibrium of the balance symbolizes clearly the equa- 
tion 


MV + M’V’ PT. 
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change in the fifth, the increase in the volume of trade, has tended 
to produce a fall. Of the four price-raising causes we find the 
most important absolutely to be the increase in bank deposits 
(M’). But if we measure these bank deposits (as they should b 
measured) relatively to the money in circulation, then their in 
crease is found to be a less important price-raiser than the increas¢ 
in the quantity of money. Fully as important as the increase of 
deposits is the increase in their velocity, V’.. The least important 
price-raising factor is V, the velocity of circulation of money. 
The relative importance of the four price-raising factors can be 
stated numerically if we compute from the equation of exchange 
what the rise of prices between 1896 and 1910 would have been had 
any particular one of the four price-raising factors, instead of in 
creasing, remained unchanged, assuming of course that the other 
three factors and the volume of trade should have changed exactly 
as they did change.® We find that had it not been for the increase 
of M from .88 to 1.64, that is, if M had remained .88 throughout 
the period under consideration while the other factors had changed 


, 


exactly as the facts show that they did, (namely, from 3.1 to 


M 
t.4; V from 18.8 to 21; V’ from 36.6 to 52.7; T from 191 to 399), 
prices, instead of changing from 60.3 to 104.0, would have changed 
from 60.3 to about 56. In other words, prices, instead of rising as 
they did rise 72 per cent would have actually fallen 7 per cent. By 
similar calculations we find that had it not been for the relative in- 


M’ 


crease in bank deposits, that is, for the increase of , prices, in- 


stead of rising 72 per cent, would have risen only 25 per cent. 
Again, had it not been for the increase in V, prices, instead of ris- 
ing 72 per cent, would have risen only 71 per cent, and had it not 
been for the increase in V’, prices instead of rising 72 per cent 
would have risen only 24 per cent. 


MV + M’V’ 
*Such a calculation is easily made by taking the formula P 


mv 


tuting on the right hand side the statistical value for 1910 for T and for all 


or, transformed for our present purposes, P , and substi- 


but one of the four price-raising factors, M, M V, V’, their statistical values 


avis 


for 1910, and for the remaining one the statistical value for 1896. 
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ly different way we may say that 
oney in circulation (M), prices 

per cent lower than they were, while 


-,V’ and V respectively the prices 
1 per cent. In other words 
M’ 
namely the increases in M, ‘ 
M 
(M) is by far the most important 
(V), by far the least important, 
M’ 
eposits and their velocity 
M 
Ly he tween. 
ilthough these five factors fully 
price level, yet other influences exist 
i he proper mode of conceiving these 


is influencing prices, not directly, 
more of the five factors (M, M’, 
which alone, the price level (P) di- 
r or indirect influences on the price 
to be: first, the increase in the 
is chiefly due the increase in M 
n of population in cities, which has 
banking facilities which has in- 
us other factors exist less import- 
Gold 1s believed to be by far the 
unges in tariff laws have probably 
nfluence seems to be slight.® 
year 1910 there has been little in- 
s compared with the previous year, 
during that year is almost solely 
nosits. 
it gold production played no part 
| with 1909. The problem of 
one, and had it not been for the 
nerease of bank deposits, this 
ired in the world’s increased stock 
eposits has tended to prevent what 
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States. Putting the matter in a different light, we may say that 
if there had been no increase in the money of the world as a whole 
but only an increase in American deposits and if there had oc- 
curred the same increase in American deposits (relatively to 
money) there would have been an actual decrease in the money in 
the United States for the deposits would have expelled the money. 
Such expulsion was only prevented by the increase of money 
abroad. Consequently, while money in the United States is not 
yery much greater than it was a few years ago, it is very consider- 
ably greater than it would have been had it not been for the in 
crease of the world’s money resulting from the increased produc 
tion of gold. Had our currency been subjected to both inflations 

that of money (M) and that of deposits (M’)—our prices 
would have risen disproportionately to foreign prices. It was, in 
fact, a tendency toward such a disproportionate rise in American 
prices that prevented the increase of our stock of money, for it 
made America a good country to sell in and a poor country to buy 
in, thus affecting the foreign exchanges. 

What is the outlook for the future? Prediction is hazardous at 
all times, and especially now, as the present tendencies are not al 
together simple and self-consistent and there exist currents and 
cross currents. Thus the sales of stocks and our sports and im 
ports have declined during 1910 as compared with 1909, while our 
internal commerce has expanded. Again the prices of stocks have 
decreased while the prices of commodities have increased. Fur 
thermore, the clearings, which are an indication of the payments 
by check (M’V’) have decreased in New York City while outside 
of New York City they have increased. 

At the present writing the best indications seems to point to the 
conclusion that the year 1911 will show a general contraction; that 
is, a shrinkage of the weights in our mechanical balance (especially 
M’) and their movement toward the fulerum—and this without a 
disturbance sufficiently acute to be called a crisis. However, it 
seems also probable, in view of all the circumstances s* of the case, 


and especially of the progressive increase in the gold supply, that 


"These include an inflation of land values, of bank loans and deposits based 
on these land values, and of the rates of interest on farm loans, an increased 
“slowness in collections” observed by credit men, continued great bank clear- 
ings outside of N. Y. City, increased failures and increased investments, as well 
as, on the other hand, slight falling off in building, in bank clearings in N. Y 
City, in immigration, and in commodity prices. 
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the upward t the tendency toward expansion of 
trade, and of ts with their velocities, will be re- 
sumed within tinuing until the process does cul- 
minate in a ¢c! rds, in spite of the apparently im- 
pending reces 1 period of incubation for a future 
crisis. The « L crisis, of course, it would be foolish 
to predict, b it all, it would seem likely to occur be- 
tween, say 19 116 [his prognostication is, of course, 
purely tentat hiefly on the existence of the expan- 
sive tendency liagram and the fact that such a 
tendency led 1907 and, so far as our fragmentary 
knowledge all ige, to the crises of 1857, 1866 and 
1873.5 The 1 for such a crisis varies in different 
cases. but set when prices are rapidly rising than 
in other ca tor at work during the incubating 
period is, so f seneral is concerned, the increase 
in the supply far as conditions in this country in 
particular at the unprecedented extension of de- 
posit banking 

The disproy rrowth of deposit banking and the conse- 
quent increas ng ability of the population is strik- 
ingly shown | percentage which cash transactions 
(M’V’) bear 1 transactions, MV + M’V’, and the 
increasing p he check transactions (M’V’) bear 
to the same t 

The calcula ve enable us to determine with con- 
siderable pre t tive importance of cash and check trans- 
actions during irs under consideration. They are 


as follows: 


(1) 2 (3) (4) 
M MV M’V’ 
M MV-+_M’'V’ 
Per cent Per cent 
1896 1 14 86 
1897 3.2 14 86 
1893 3.3 13 7 
1999 3.8 12 88 
‘This staten yrdance with the facts and theories in Juglar’s 
Des Crises Con Guillaumin), 1889; Thom’s Brief History of 
Panice in the | y Putnam), 1893; Babson’s Business Barometers 
for Forecasting } Wellesley Hills; and my Purchasing Power 


of “Money 
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Here we notice, in column 2, that the ratio between bank deposits 
M’ 
subject to check and money in circulation | 7 | has increased from 
M\ 
MV-+M’V” 


has declined from 14 per cent to 8 per cent while the percentage ot 


3.1 to 4.4; and that the percentage of cash transactions, 


check transactions has increased from 86 to 92 per cent. 

Though we in America are accustomed to take pride in the fact 
that we use checks more than any other nation, this tendency 
may well give us pause. So extensive a use of checks must certain 
ly tend to aggravate those periodic collapses in credit which 
follow a crisis. 

But, while the instability of our purchasing power is aggravated 
by credit fluctuations, these fluctuations are usually initiated by 
alterations in the supply of our basic metal, gold. We cannot 
continue fanatically to defend gold as the best standard when it 
produces such violent and opposite fluctuations as we have wit 
nessed—fluctuations first in the great rise of prices between 1850 
and 1857, second in the great fall between 1873 and 1896, and 
third, in the great rise between 1896 and 1910. In fact the moral 
of the figures we have obtained seems to be that economists should 
turn their thoughts seriously to the question of controliing th 
purchasing power of money. I have attempted in The Purchasing 
Power of Money to discuss various plas for this purpose including 
a new and, I believe, safe and practicable proposal. 

Irvine Fisuer. 

Yale University. 
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General Works, Theory and Its History. 
Histoire di yues depuis les Physiocrates jus- 
qua CuHarves Gipe and Cuaries Rist. 
(Pai 1909. Pp. 737. 12 fr.) 

The lucid ppearance to all French writings 
belongs in d tl vritings of Professor Gide. He 
has a gift of gement: and his collaborator, who is 
his successor Montpellier, is worthy of him, and of 
the task they hand, in these and all other respects. 
They are awa ect, the History of Economic Doc- 
trines, Is unn inless unflinchingly cut down on in- 
exorable rul ly omitted remote predecessors and 
all called ecor the Physiocrats. They deal as little as 
possible with tl f the later periods, that may be called 
minor proph¢ ng the apostles. Even so, the ques- 
tion remains fo Is the order of time to be followed 
and are all tl to be presented together when they oc- 
curred toget! poch, or is the history of particular 
doctrines to | doctrine separately, from stage to 
stage and ag ithers decide (see preface) that 
the first plan fa » clearness of exposition, crowding 
the stage wit tors at once; the second, to fulness of 
illustration, f { helpful historical context. They 
therefore ari trines in groups according to their 
affinities and nd ike the history of each period the 
history of all ken separately but within the period. 
Our authors ptical nor anti-classical nor lazily 
eclectic; and t licious discrimination that makes a 
history more without ceasing to be impartial. 

Apart f | conclusion they have not at- 
tempted conjo I ; often been observed in journals of 
long and hig! t the writers while retaining their indi- 
viduality, fall in rmony of style and even of thought. 
So here, the led to approach each other in style 
and general ¢ Not r better could be desired. The 
economic wo} xr Gide is well known to most of the 
readers of thi | they will find him writing of his best 
in this book, of h a sympathetic and spacious account 
of the Phys P rr Rist follows with an excellent 
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chapter on Adam Smith, missing no salient point, and emphasiz- 
ing not a few that were in need of emphasizing. For example, he 
reminds us that the England of Adam Smith’s time was devoted to 
agriculture and foreign trade but not much as yet to manufacture. 
He goes so far as to hold Adam Smith prejudiced against manu- 
factures by his admiration of the Physiocrats as he was prejudiced 
against money by his dislike of the Mercantile School. In reply 
it might be urged that division of labour stands in the very fore- 
front of the Wealth of Nations, and is illustrated almost entirely 
from manufactures such as they were. It would be enough to 
allow inconsistency. On the other hand, the professor seems to 
be right in setting down Adam Smith’s views on capital as imma- 
ture and therefore undeserving of detailed exposition. 

Next to Adam Smith come the Pessimists, Malthus and Ricardo. 
It may be doubted if either would have accepted the name,—Mal 
thus, who first opened the door to human progress (as J. S. Mill 
affirmed), or Ricardo, who thought that even now a “superior 
genius” might make trade as active as ever. The other view of 
them is arguable; but an interesting note (on page 409) may 
show that the authors became a little uneasy about the term. 
Sismondi, a more evident “‘pessimist,” is not so named in the head- 
ing of the long chapter allotted to him. His claims are presented 
perhaps more fully than ever before, and Professor Rist may 
have succeeded in reviving the memory of him. St. Simon, Robert 
Owen, Fourier, treated in the same group, may be called con- 
structive critics, Sismondi being the critic pure and simple. Louis 
Blane might have been counted a minor prophet, of the school of 
“Association.” The revival, after a noticeably long interval, by 
Friedrich List of the ideas of protection receives careful study. 
The paradoxes of Proudhon conclude this section of the book. 
Proudhon, in keeping with the authors’ plan of division, reap- 
pears at a later stage among the anarchists. He, too, regains 
some credit in this history. 

Returning in “Liberalism” to economics proper, we hear possi- 
bly too much of Bastiat and Dunoyer. Perhaps it is English 
bias that would incline some of us to put Senior before either of 
them. But the services of J. S. Mill are recognized and character- 
ized by Professor Gide with great skill and with a sympathy sur- 
prising in one who is more in his element in the less abstract of 
economic discussions than in the severer. Alliance with the Man- 
chester School of Liberalism brought down on the classical politi- 
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cal economy t the “Dissidents” who are the subject 


of the Fourth B We feel ourselves at home, for the Dissi- 


dents are still we are only in the ante-chamber. Pro- 
fessor Rist ck Historical School, bringing in the whole 
controversy of M He passes to Lassalle and Rodbertus, 
Professor Gidk with an account of Marx, and of re- 
ligious socialist reformers, including LePlay with his 
apotheosis of t 

On finally a: Recent Doctrines,” in the concluding 
book, we may | the authors revealing their own views 
so far as not vered in their history of the past. 
Strictly speaking y of contemporaries can hardly be 
other than a ! r the It may be doubted if by any 
strength of imag ey can be treated with the impersonal 
unconcern of tI (compare p. 589). But in the exposi- 
tion before us a tempt is made to treat them so. First 


of all we are two s hools of constructive theory 


brought toget! ne “Hedonists,” the psychological 


and the math taters of the classical theories of ex- 
change and valu vhich in Cournot produced the mathe- 
matical school, g it less favour than any other na- 
tion, holding nscious political motive) to the 
older creed. ‘I ture of the Mathematicians is taken 
to be that, wl chool talked of causes and effects, 
the Mathemat exchange into relations and equa- 
tions where tl functions of one another. It is a 


notion of int ‘iprocity (in the Kantian sense). 


There may have i hi f all this (be it said) in Ricardo’s 
emphasis on P1 | the often quoted passage of Malthus 
on Fluxions. | hemselves attribute to J. S. Mill a 
step in the sat 113) They find in the Austrian, or 


psychological s¢ ir features with the stress laid not on 


exchange but « [heir exposition seems here somewhat 
meagre. Whe 
Professor Maz 


might have ad 


623) the selfdenying ordinance of 
of mathematical illustrations, they 


erve by no means excludes the non- 
mathematical 


From the expressions employed 
about Marsh 


on, we gather that they count him 


to belong to | ssical school and what they call the 
Hedonistic (p. 62 H “a master in that school, and in the 
classical school.’ I this ambiguous position he may be res- 
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cued if we consider simply that all serious economists, especially 
in America and England, have taken final utility into their reper- 
tory of principles without thereby changing schools at all. 

A kindred principle to final utility has a chapter to itself, “The 
Theory of Rent and its Applications,” the new applications hav 
ing a special importance in contemporary politics as well as in 
economic study. The new views of capital and interest might 
have annexed a chapter also, with as good reason. In any case 
the taxing of unearned increment and the nationalizing of the 
land duly lead, as might have been expected, to a survey of wider 
forms of intervention. The Fabian Society is honoured with a 
full history. England figures most in this chapter; France most 
in the ne xt, on the parties of “Solidarity.” The word is hard to 
English readers; it is the watchword of those who would steer 
between the old liberalism and the old socialism (p. 677). They 
harp en the truism that human life is a whole. They correspond 
to the sociologists of England and America. Their ruling idea 
in practice is that of common obligations resulting from the 
close and intimate nexus of society; and the deductions are such 
reforms as a “living wage,” national insurance, and fiscal pref- 
erences adjusted to secure social benefits. This is the French 
form of state socialism (p. 687) ; it brings back the “Association” 
of earlier times, modified in the modern phases of trades unions 
and coéperation. Over against all and every state socialism 
stands anarchism. Under this heading, Bakounine, Tolstoi, even 
Ruskin have their place in this history. It will seem to some of 
us that the minor prophets get more than their share, and such 
men as Marshall and J. B. lark considerably less. 

The “Conclusion” admits all that most of us would seek to 
claim. The future of political economy is to show “an ever 
growing union and collaboration in the scientific region, thanks 
to improved methods; on the other hand, variance and even con- 
flict in the practical region between economic ideals struggling 
for the mastery” (p. 736). 

This history might well be translated into English. Ingram’s 
was partisan and is already obsolete; Mr. L. L. Price, Professor 
Ashley and Dr. Cannan do not profess to cover the whole ground. 
Besides, much of the scientific achievement has been English and 
American, and a foreign historian may well be thought to see the 
whole more easily in perspective than one of our own people. 


Ottawa. JAMES Bonar. 
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L’Economie P logie. By Dr. Rene Mavunier. 
(Paris: G B 1910. Pp. 175. 2.50 fr.) 

Dr. Maunie1 which forms a volume in the Bibli- 
othéque Soci nale, has contributed a keen, logi- 
cal analysis of f political economy and sociology, 
which it wou I th economists and sociologists to 
read. He al of the relations of economics and 
sociology, m f the relations of their problems, 
but from the s tions of economic phenomena to social 
phenomena. H fficulty in showing that economic phe- 
nomena are on n aspect of social phenomena in 
the strict sens his conclusion is that economics is 
as much a bra gy as zoology is of biology or radi- 
ology of physi mary statement of the author’s view, 
however, fail to his argument which may be ex- 
panded as fol are traditional and obligatory 
acts performe¢ I ntrolled by a society ; accordingly 
social facts are t h there is a traditional or obligatory 
element and wi! plished or directly controlled by a 
society. Mors facts or phenomena are social facts, 
with what may | ffused sanction, in contra-distinction to 
the organized sa h is given to custom or juridical phe- 
nomena. In | nomic phenomena fall under the head 
of usages in the of that word, but they are usages 
which are relat gs rather than to persons, and have to 
do with a relat gs and persons. The final definition of 
economic phen “traditional organizations, beliefs, 
or practices wit! ndirect sanction and immediately rela- 
tive to thing i their relations to persons.” Thus 
economic phet srdinate with legal, moral, linguistic, 
artistic, relig nological phenomena, all of these be- 
ing but spec t f the social. 

Dr. Maunier | p the position of various writers in 
economics and rards the relations between the two 
sciences. He has ficulty in showing that the position of such 
writers as Say, ¢ | Sherwood, that all social phenomena 
are in their ess phenomena, is untenable; or even 
that the modifi loctrine, usually called “economic 
determinism,” phenomena determine other social 
phenomena, eithe eratingly or exclusively, is also without 
foundation. I vs that the absorption of economics 
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by sociology, as proposed by Comte, Ingram, and Harrison, 1s 
impossible. The absolute separation of the two sciences is also 
held to be impossible. Therefore, the only remaining position 
which is scientifically tenable is that the social reality is one, 
homogeneous, and indivisible, but that for the sake of convenience 
it is permissible to study the economic aspect of the social life 
as relatively distinct, though without separating it in any hard 
and fast way from the other aspects of the social life. Eco 
nomics, thus, becomes a branch of sociology. This sociological 
view of economic phenomena, Dr. Maunier shows, is becoming 
more and more prevalent among the best economic writers of to 
day, and was even implicit in much that was said by the classical 
school. It is, therefore, proposed .to base economics directly upon 
sociological principles, and to do this, in the second part of his 
book, the author develops what he terms an economic sociology, 
tracing the connection of economics with social morphology, with 
law and ethics, with linguistics and esthetics, and with religion. 

There are a number of criticisms which might be made of the 
book, although they do not affect, in the reviewer’s opinion, its 
main argument. For example, the definition of social phenomena 
is much too narrow, excluding as it does entirely the biological 
phenomena of society and such phenomena as those of instinct and 
habit when unmodified by the social environment. Dr. Maunier 
would, if anything, have strengthened his argument by taking a 
broader view of “the social,” making it include more of the purely 
biological and psychological elements which manifest themselves 
in society. 

Cuaries A. ELiuwoop. 
University of Missouri. 


The Meaning of Social Science. By Aunion W. (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press. 1910. Pp. 309.) 
Ten lectures originally delivered before a group of advanced 
students interested in different special divisions of the social sci 
ences are submitted to a larger audience in this book. It is not 
a brief for sociology so much as for what Professor Small holds to 
be the sociological (synthetic) point of view. With the fervor of 
a prophet he calls upon historians, economists, psychologists and 
the rest to break down the artificial barriers between their respec- 
tive bailiwicks and to join forces in a concerted attack upon the 
facts of human experience in the effort to wrest from these their 
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meaning and th , a sociology is wanted; sociology 
means synthesis ; eans team-work, A tentative pro- 
gram of atta facts of the revolutionary period in 
France is submit ple of the kind of thing needed. The 
laws of social ps the criteria of “human values” are 
to be run to « yperative research in history. 

It is hard f ( ves that the social sciences have 
grown out of a y being reshaped by the practical 
problems of tl } it progress even in historical re- 
search consists tting new questions to the record of 
the past, to sym] ’ onscious and so mechanically or- 
ganized an undet And t possible that the infinite variety 
of human expe rralled, even if the workers in half 
a dozen special join forces to that end? May it 
not be true tha * between the special social sciences 
may prove to b partitions, but terrae incognitae of in- 
definite richness? ¢ trast with Professor Small’s scheme 
for a synthesi to the investigation of some of 
these yet unexp 1 nds brilliantly sounded by Profes- 
sor F, J. Turne lential address at the latest meeting 
of the American H \ ciation. 


A. A. Y. 


Individualism. By W Fire. Four Lectures on the Signifi- 
cance of ¢ for Social Relations. (New York: 
Longmans, G Company. 1911. Pp. xx, 301.) 

To the bewild ho has a sharp interest in the wel- 
fare of his kind, peramentally unable to accept the 
conclusions of p is coming from diverse directions. 
The scientific ma ndustry seems to open up utopian 
possibilities of | industrial order, and to obviate 
certain very ] ff es that would obtain under any 
thoroughgoing e, The theoretical difficulties which 
socialism presents at 1e chief problems in the world of think- 
ing people. Prof Fite’s four lectures on “Individualism” dis- 
cuss these prob! hrewd common sense, and philosophical 
insight. ‘Their n book form is a boon to the confirmed 
individualist, w not anti-social, limited in sym- 
pathy, selfish, ted, nor otherwise evilly inclined. 


i 
lhe discus roblems involved in the opposition of 
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Individualism to Socialism proceeds from a distinction between 
two aspects of the Individual; the external or mechanical aspect 
as he appears to others; and the internal or conscious aspect, as 
he appears to himself. ‘Theories of the social order may be lik 
wise distinguished. From the mechanical point of view society is 
an equilibrium of forces. ‘The interests of individuals are thus 
mutually exclusive and mutually hostile. From the point of view 
of social consciousness, or the consciousness of social re lations, th 
interests of individuais are essentially harmonious. “Self-ad 
justability is implied in the very idea of a conscious, as distinct 
from a merely mechanical being.” 

Proceeding from this initial distinction, the author proposes 
and defends three theses: First, that the individual as a con 
scious agent is the source and measure of all value; second, that 
the interests of conscious individuals are essentially harmonious ; 
third, that these interests are harmonious only in so far as indi 
viduals are conscious of them. The two main problems then, are 
the significance of the individual and the significance of conscious 
ness. In the second lecture on “The Individual as a Conscious 
Agent,” the author reviews the psychological aspects of Individ 
ualism; the concepts of consciousness, degrees of consciousness, 
and concepts of social consciousness. In the third lecture on 
“Individuality and Social Unity,” the ethical aspects of Individ 
ualism are considered. The world-old problems of Justice and 
Brotherly Love, Self-sacrifice and Merit, are re-examined and 
subjected to certain formal tests. In the course of this discus- 
sion, the four principles of individualism are outlined, and the 
reader is given in very succinct form the positive content of the 
individualistic philosophy as interpreted by Professor Fite. First, 
by nature (or from the mechanical point of view), “men are to 
be conceived neither as self-regarding, nor as social-regarding, 
but as impersonal mechanical facts.” Secondly, “so far as the 
individual man becomes a conscious individual and comes to know 
where he is, what he is doing, and what he wants, he becomes 
never less self-regarding but always more so.” Thirdly, “that the 
very knowledge which shows the individual himself, shows him also 
that he is living in a world with other persons and other things, 
whose mode of behaviour and whose interests determine for him 
the conditions through which his own interests are to be realized.” 
And lastly: “the social relation is to be adjusted by just those 
methods of practical intelligence and ingenuity which we use 
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when we comb: n the construction of a house or a 
machine—tha the thed of technical adjustment.” 

The last ch the economic and political aspect 
of Individual purpose of this lecture is to re- 
habilitate, on eding analysis of consciousness, 
the doctrine of N R , and the codrdinate doctrines of 
the Social Ce \ r not this very academic discus- 
sion will carry the “general reader.” the sections 
on “Theory of oF ind the “Meaning of Intelligence” 
should be rea vardly digested by all who have 
seized the easy Social Service.” “That an intelli- 
gent activity 1 so much is not only admitted, 
but affirmed. B f intelligent beings there are no 


servants. 


Marion Parris. 


Bryn Mawr 


The Social Cor By C. Y. C. Dawparn. (New York: 
Longmat . Py 138.) 

In this contril Mr. C. Y. C. Dawbarn has made a forceful 
and intelligent t iss philosophically some of the 
present-day p finance. The book represents 
an extension 1 f the general thesis defended by Mr. 
Dawbarn in hi , Liberty and Progress. The au- 
thor is an ap sm, and his position has unusual 
strength becaus illy bound up with any exagger- 
ated de etrine : Indeed, Mr. Dawbarn recognizes a 
very wide fiel vernmental activity. The state 
is no longer a tivity is to be dreaded by the 
individual. It inism of social coéperation, to 
be used in th well-being. Nevertheless, politi- 
cal action rep nt of individual liberty. In a 
complex society f it is unlimited, becomes license. 
It is, therefor f the individual to surrender a 
part of his cl provided this sacrifice is balanced 
by a commensu ) benefit which is largely dependent 
upon corresp nt of the liberty enjoyed by his 
associates. W] t is not commensurate with the liberty 
sacrificed, ther: I istice. 

It is at this ] t the author extends his theory to the 


field of public { ng the “benefit theory” as the basis of 
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his discussion. It is not necessary to repeat, in this connection, 
the well-known arguments for and against this theory. Mr. 
Dawbarn’s efforts to conform consistently to his text, are inge 
nious, if not always successful. The attempt to justify all forms 
of taxation by a single principle of justice has well recognized 
limitations. At several points, Mr. Dawbarn finds it necessary 
to fall back upon the still more indefinite principle of social ex 
pediency. 

It is difficult, in reading the book, to avoid the impression that 
the economic theory which forms its background, is predomi 
nately influenced by the doctrines of the Classical School. This 
influence is especially obvious in the discussion of the taxation 
of labor and capital. The author’s tenderness for capital, and 
his belief that it will “migrate” at the least discouragement, leads 
him to the conclusion that earned incomes should be subject to 
progressive taxation, while unearned incomes—those which are 
attributable to the ownership of property—should be subjected 
merely to proportional rates. 

The book has much literary merit. It is concise and possesses 
a pleasing unacademic freshness and breadth of view. The au- 
thor’s attitude toward social problems is both humane and practi 
eal. L. C. Gray. 

University of Wisconsin. 


The Industrial System. By Joun A. Honsox. New and revised 
edition. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1910. Pp. 
xx, 338. ) 

The system of economic theory which Mr. Hobson presents in 
this new and revised edition of his Industrial System is essentially 
identical with that set forth in the first edition. A few minor 
changes have been made, in response to the suggestions of his 
critics, but these are insufficient to destroy the impression that in 
publishing the work without more extensive alterations, the author 
is reaffirming his faith in the principles laid down before. Hob 
son’s system iS, then, to be regarded as closed. It does not appear 
to be capable of further development; and criticism of it, if in- 
tended to force the author to modify his position, is vain. Ac 
cordingly, we are justified in assuming an objective attitude to- 
ward it, as toward a body of thought which has passed out of the 
field of controversy into the field of the history of dogma. 

In this finished work, as in his earlier works, Hobson is dis- 
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can of course be no test of individual productivity. The with- 
drawal of any unit would cost the entrepreneur more than the 
average product of the units employed. If a first unit produces 
5, a second adds 4, a third 3, and so on, some sort of a test of 
productivity is conceivable. 

Fundamentally, then, the opposition between Hobson and the 
productivity theorists turns upon a question of fact. Are di 
minishing returns, in the broad sense of the term, the general 
rule of economic life, or are increasing returns practically uni- 
versal? If the latter is the case, there can of course be no question 
of a productivity explanation of distribution. The entire body 
of economic theory would have to be rewritten, if the world is 
one of increasing returns. And if the world is of this nature, what 
a simple problem must be that of the entrepreneur! He need not 
ask: Can I afford to hire more labor at the current rate? If he 
can afford to hire any labor, of course he can afford to hire more. 
A little reflection upon the various consequences of this assumption 
will convince most of us that it is an unsafe one to make, and that 
a system based upon it cannot stand. 

The most serious attacks that have been directed against the 
productivity theory of distribution have been based upon its 
assumption of perfect competition. This assumption Hobson 
naturally rejects; but the force of his objection is diminished by 
the doubtful character of his concept of competition. “Its strict 
condition, as we saw, was an equal abundance of all the various 
sorts and qualities of land, labor, capital and managing ability ; 
for, if any one, at any point is relatively short in supply, it can 
suspend free competition and extort a rack-rent or forced gain” 
(p. 136). It means nothing to say that managing ability and 
building lots are equally abundant. It means less to say that 


labor “suspends free competition” when an influx of capital tips 
the distributive scales in favor of wages. Competition among 
laborers may be as keen as ever; competition among capitalists 
no keener. The quantitative relations of the factors have changed, 
and a unit of the one has increased in importance while a unit 
of the other has decreased. “Scarcity” is confused with ‘mo 
nopoly,” hence no conclusions of significance are drawn with r 
spect to either. 

The theoretical system that is presented in this book appears 
to the reviewer to be seriously defective as a purely logical struc 
ture. It would, however, be rash to conclude that the work is 
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“true” or “false,” in the sense in which we have been wont to re- 
gard those terms. We are rather concerned to know which of 
competing premises or theories will work, and if we approach our 
problems from this point of view, and without prejudice, we shall 
find ourselves choosing now one, now another, even of premises 
and theories which have been thought contradictory. Such prem 
ises and theories are to be regarded quite frankly merely as 
methodological instruments. 

A second characteristic feature of the work is its insistence on 
limiting pure economics to the field of statics. Economic dynamics 
can never be an “exact” science. Here the statistician and the 
historian—much more, the sociologist—are to find their field 
Only confusion and error can result from the failure of the econo- 
mist to keep this distinction constantly and clearly in mind. In 
Schumpeter’s view, this confusion has been and is the chief im 
pediment in the way of a perfected and universally accepted 
because indisputable, exact science of economics. 

This “exact” science of “pure,” “theoretical” economics is en 
tirely self-contained. Economists do not, e. g., have to consider 
the psychological validity of any principles of hedonics, not, as 
some economists would have it, because we get these principles as 
data from another science, but for the simpler reason that we do 
not need such data at all. The bases of the economic calculus 
are themselves economic facts. In this way Schumpeter would 
save us from the exhausting controversies regarding the number 
and variety and complexity of motives that inspire human con 
duct. We need no longer worry lest our conclusions be invali 
dated by failure to weigh properly the influence of desire for 
power or social esteem. 

From what has gone before, it should already be evident to 
the reader that within this narrow and sharply defined scope, 
Schumpeter’s economic system is expressed in a very simple and 
very abstract form. It is the contention of the author that the 
science can be contained entirely within the limits of mathemati 
cal expression. This may appear more clearly in the following 
freely translated summary: 

When we consider any economy, we find every economic subject in posse 
sion of definite quantities of definite goods. These economic quantities stand 
in a relation of balanced interdependence in such wise that any change in one 
involves a change in the others. These quantities, then, form the elements of 
a system. If now we find that for any given magnitude of one of them, one 


magnitude, and one only, is consistent for the remainder, we call the system 
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Outlines of Economics. Prepared by Memnuenrs or tue Depart- 
MENT OF PotiricAL Economy or THE Universiry or Cur 
caco, (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1910. 
Pp. xiv, 120, with interleaves throughout. $1.25.) 

A significant development in college curricula is the very large 
place economics has come to occupy. Not less significant is the 
effort to improve the teaching of economics, especially in the 
elementary or general course. The two conferences in Chicago 
in October, 1909, and May, 1911, the large number of new texts 
available, and the development of syllabi and extended lists of 
questions and problems are all indications of a general unrest with 
the older lecture methods of instruction. There are three essen 
tials to the method followed at Chicago; first of all the aim is to 
get the student to do his own thinking as far as possible; secondly, 
he is guided and encouraged in this by use of the Outline analysis 
and questions, together with a text and considerable collateral 
reading; thirdly, instruction is given daily in small classes by the 
discussion method and the number of lectures is reduced to the 
minimum necessary for introducing and summarizing the main 
subjects covered. 

The Outline is a careful analytical syllabus of the subjects 
usually covered in a year’s introductory course—with other mat 
ters not so usually taken up—accompanied by some 1100 or 1200 
questions and problems. Many of these are doubly and trebly 
compound. Some of the questions are too obvious, admitting of 
but one answer. Perhaps this is unavoidable; at worst it is but 
a small fault among so many searching and thought-stimulating 
questions. Even among apparently obvious questions, moreover, 
the student will have to move circumspectly, for he is often sur 
prised to find the answer not so obvious as he supposed; and even 
where a question is answered in the asking it is better to ask if 
than to take valuable space in a text to tell the student what he 
already knows. ‘There are indeed two faults of economic texts: 
to dwell at length on simple matters which can be brought out 
quickly and ‘sufficiently by a few simple questions; and to fail to 
bring out in clear-cut perspective those basic facts and essential 
principles which students do not and cannot know without careful 
introduction and guided thought. Some of the questions on the 
other hand may seem too difficult. Many admit of no categorical 
answer. This of course is true of most economic questions, inas 
much as economics deals with many variables, with probable data, 
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and we must do a great deal of impounding in the phrase “other 
things being the sa ’ It is an excellent thing for young men 
and women to see that ip judgments will not work in social and 
economic affai Working through such an outline as this can- 
not fail to be ar edingly useful corrective to too much lin- 
guistic or mathe { ul training. 

The authors | ipparently had in mind, throughout, the need 
of relating principles to experience. Constantly the theoretical 
analysis and actual economic phenomena and problems are kept 
in close relation. Undue emphasis on the refinements of abstract 
theory is avoided, but a consistent thread of theory gives unity to 
the whole. There are also evident indications that the authors 
have perceived the need of a closer relation between economics and 
some of the other social sciences. They have gone perhaps a 
step or two beyond the texts in broadening economic science away 
from the old doctrinaire position that it has nothing to do with 
ethics. Ethical problems are constantly propounded. Nothing 
more quickly catches the real interest of the student, and nothing 
so soon leads him to see that he cannot answer these ethical ques- 


tions until he has examined the underlying economic forces. This 
relationship is especially marked in the important sections on 
social reform “Criticisms of the present order,” “Remedies which 
have been suggest ‘Suggested ideals of distributive justice,” 
and also in th tions on public finance, labor problems, rent, 
wages, international trade, banking, transportation, “the need 
of conservation of human energy,” and the social causes in de- 
termining demand and supply 


The “law of returns” is given very careful and discriminating 


analysis. ‘Too much attention can hardly be given it, because 
failure to understand it is probably productive of more popular 
economic fallac that any other one cause. Rather more at- 
tention than usua given to composite and joint supply and de- 
mand, but the emphasis is on the whole justified. The sections 
on interest and profits are surprisingly brief, but this is partly 
accounted for by the fact that important questions relating to 
interest are ¢ the sections on the function of capital and 
the increase of pita 

This raises the g tion whether it would not be better in this, 
as well as in oth tlines and in the texts, to bring the treatment 
of the produc C1\ functions of capital and the cost of capital 


(saving, waiting rer to the treatment of interest as a prob- 
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lem of distribution. Much is lost, in the reviewer's opinion, both 
in this Outline and in a text like Professor Ely’s, with which on 
the whole this Outline seems designed to be used, by the wide 
separation of these topics. Here, for instance, saving and wait 
ing are treated on pp. 16 ff., while interest is not touched upon 
until we reach page 93. All the questions of the increase of capi- 
tal relate to saving in one way or another, some to “cumulative 


’ others to economic waste in its bearing on the amount 


saving,’ 
of conservative saving necessary to maintain the replacement fund. 
Every question of saving is a question of interest. Most of the 
questions raised would be suggestive in the study of interest. In- 
deed the sections on interest seem inadequate from the very fact 
that the importance of saving dwelt upon in the early part of the 
Outline is there given comparatively little emphasis. This, how- 
ever, is a detail of arrangement; if the instructor wishes to take 
the two phases of capital together he may do so. 

It is probable that many institutions cannot at present afford 
the time and the teaching staff which the inductive method de- 
mands, but it is high time that we impress it upon the powers 
that be that economics can no more be taught effectively in great 
classes, by lectures, than can language, mathematics, or science. 
And such an Outline as the one before us points the way we should 
travel as fast as we can. 

A. B. Wo tre. 

Oberlin College. 


Valuation: Its Nature and Laws. Being an Introduction to the 
General Theory of Value. By Witnur Urnan. 
(London: Swan, Sonnenschein and Company. 1909. Pp. 
xviii, 433. 10s. 6d.) 


Such hopes are aroused by the above title, that it is no wonder 
that the economist reader turns from the book with some disap- 
pointment. A sober gleaning, however, finds material “worth 
while.” Unfortunately, the highly abstract method of presenta- 
tion and the technical vocabulary are relieved by very few illus- 
trations, and there is considerable repetition, all of which makes 
the process rather difficult for one not expert in metaphysical 
terminology. 

The first six chapters “seek to lay the foundations for an 
understanding of the various types of value judgments, their 
implications and their limits”; while the next seven investigate 
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the consciousness of value on its different levels, considering va- 
rious forms of ‘‘wi ex perience ** in order to show their relation 
to the general sy} f values. 

The author believes that the philosophical center of gravity is 
shifting from knowledge to value: that judgments of reality and 
truth are but spe forms of valuation. And he believes values 
do not lie beyond the ken of science. Moreover he has faith in 
a general theory of value, including all types, and deplores the 
division into economic, ethical, and aesthetic. This general theory 
is to be based upon the psychology of the feeling and the will. 
Value is accordingly defined as “funded affective-volitional mean- 
ing,” the psychological equivalent of which is actual feeling, de- 
termined by a disposition of the subject (created by previous 
feelings) and by cognitive presuppositions which connect the ob- 
ject with the disp mn, or actualize it (p. 53). 

A point constantly emphasized is that cognition presuppositions 
concerning existence and truth are necessarily connected with the 
value feeling, the distinctions between actual and potential, sub- 
jective and object ve, etc., be ing used to make such presupposi- 
tions clear. 

“Worth judgments” express functions of the relation of sub- 
ject and object. Accordingly, interesting classifications of sub- 
jects’ attitudes and of objects, are presented (pp. 28-30), the 
heads being (1) simple appreciation, (2) personal worth, and 
(3) over-individual or impersonal or common worth. Worth in- 
cludes mere appreciation of the meaning of objects, and is not 


confined to judgments which become motives in a situation. In 
fact, feeling is the fundamental thing—not desire. Desirability, 


or presupposition of desire, is essential, but not actual desire. 

In this connection hedonism is criticised. ‘“*The hedunic state 
which would be the effect of the presence of the absent object is 
not actual, and can therefore not be, in any causal sense, the con- 
dition of the desire and of valuation” (p. 40). But elsewhere 
(pp. 370, 417) w | that, in a narrow class of cases, pleas- 
ure may be a wel inded object of desire. Pragmatism is re- 
jected on the ground t} t bases valuations upon instrumentality 
(p. 400). 

Three laws of valu distinguished: the Law of the Thresh- 
old, the Law of Diminishing Value, and the Law of Complementary 
Values (p. 145). In connection with the latter, it is suggested 
that qualitatively tf ilues may be fused: ideal objects of 


it 
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judgment like personality worths, freedom, etc., may be regarded 
as complementary values arising out of a harmonious coérdination 
of objects of sensation. It is clearly shown that social values are 
merely individual estimates arising out of relations with other in 
dividuals. ‘The subject in the role of the individual, of the group 
or race, or of the impartial spectator, is the individual in different 
attitudes.” By sharing the estimation of others, the individual's 
feelings and desires come to refer to ends beyond the self (pp. 27, 
$il ff.). Herein lies the difference between marginal utility and 
exchange value. 

The purely economic theory of value is criticised. (1) It is 
held to be too narrow: (a) economic values cannot be understood 
apart from ethical values; (b) and psychical objects, personal 
worths, ete., are not adequately covered. (2) The relation of 
the object to the worth-feeling is not causal. (3) Values are 
modified by the individual’s participation in the economic ac 
tivities of the group. 

No use is made of cost or supply limitations, and the author does 
not keep the distinction between worth (utility) and value clear. 

Lewis H. Haney. 

University of Texas. 


The Social Ideal and Dr. Chalmers’ Contribution to Christian 
Economics. By J. Witson Harper, D.D. (Edinburgh: 
Macniven and Wallace. 1910. Pp. xvii, 377.) 

Dr. Chalmers was an ecclesiastical tory: Dr. Harper is ap 
parently an ecclesiastical socialist. Dr. Chalmers, in his avoca 
tional economics, came to a confused acceptance of physiocracy 
and malthusianism; Dr. Harper’s state of mind may be judged 
by two citations: “Experiments have been made with selected 
seed and specially prepared soil, and these prove conclusively 
that, given fairly productive soil, there is really no limit to the 
land’s productiveness, when it is treated scientifically” (p. 318), 


and again where he approves Chalmers’ contention that “a great 
step is taken when the economist sees that a nation’s trade does 
not require to go beyond, and is, indeed never safe when it does 
go beyond, its agriculture” (p. 339). The book under notice is 
the result of six lectures (the eighth series) delivered by Dr. 
Harper under the terms of the Chalmers’ Trust. Over half of 
it is given to a philosophical, ethical, and sociological exposition 
of Dr. Harper’s “social ideal,” its aids and agencies. The re- 
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mainder is cd wing that Dr. Chalmers was an eminent 
economist, an a ¢ precursor, and a moralizer in the sci- 
ence of econo! 

Nothing tha in write further could add to the 
impression he v that the book is not worth reading. 
One caveat, hoy . | add: he does not admit competence 
to weigh those } { I book that are devoted to metaphysics 
and to Christia: But it all seems diffuse, illogical, 
and banal. 

Greorce Ray WICKER. 

Dartmouth ¢ Je 
Economic Preju By Yves Guror. ‘Translated by Frep 

RotTHweE! lon Swan Sonnenschein and Company. 
1910. Pp. 166 

The dialogue fo: f exposition here employed is unusual in 
economic literature and justifies itself only when there is a lively 
play of humor or wil It must be said that there is little of 
either of these qualities in these pages. It may be that there was 
considerable Gallic salt in the original which dropped out in the 
process of translat for there is sufficient internal evidence to 


show that this last was done with slight distinction. One naturally 
compares this work with Bastiat’s Economic Fallacies and T. 


Perronet Thompson’s Catechism on the Corn Laws (1827), and 
it is to their advantag The chief subjects dealt with, beside 
the nature of p lices and economic prejudices of a general 
sort, are prejud (or fallacies) pertaining to exchange in gen- 
eral; the balance of trade; work and wages; taxation; protection- 
ist prejudices; and ilistie prejudices. In substance the work 
is sound and beyond doubt many laymen might profit by its 
perusal. A prof il economist who reads it will be impressed 
by a tendency towards dogmatism and, generally, by a rather old- 
fashioned flavor thr hout 


C. W. Mrxter. 


University of Vern 
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AMONN, ndbegrifie der theoretischen National- 
dkonomie. \ I’. Deuticke. 1911. 10 m.) 

Bottgrr, H. D “us und der Staat. (Tibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr. 1910. P i] 8.20 m.) 
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Corson, C. Cours d’économie politique professe a l’Ecole nationale 
des Ponts et Chaussées. Supplement. IV, V, VI. (Paris: Gau- 
thier-Villars. 1910. Pp. 48. 1 fr.) 

Conrap, J. Leitfaden zum Studium der Volkswirtschaftspolitik. 
Fourth ed., rev. (Jena: Fischer. 1911. Pp. viii, 146. 2.80 m.) 

Ereane, C. Untersuchungen zum Maschinenproblem in der Volks 
wirtschaftlehre. Riickblick und Ausblick. (Karlsruhe: G. Braun’- 
sche. 1911. Pp. xi, 187. 3.60 m.) 

Published in the Freiburg series, edited by Diehl and Schulze- 
Gavernitz. An historical study with special consideration of the 
classical school. 

Heyravup, C. De tout un peu, statistiques, économie politique et 
divers. (Paris: Dunod et Pinat. 1910. Pp. 276. 4.50.) 

An attempt to present statistics in a readable form. 

J. H. David Ricardo, a centenary estimate. (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1910. Pp. ix, 137.) 

To be reviewed. 

Mitscnueruicu, W. Der wirtschaftliche Fortschritt, sein Verlauf und 
Wesen. (Leipzig: Hirschfeld. 1910. Pp. viii, 268. 5 m.) 
Rotanp-Horst, H. Josef Dietzgens Philosophie. Gemeinverstand- 
lich erlatitert in threr Bedeutung fiir das Proletariat. (Munich: 

Verlag der Dietzgenschen Philosophie. 1910. Pp. 91.) 

STRESEMANN, G. Wirtschaftspolitische Zeitfragen. (Dresden: F. E. 
Boden. 1910. 4 m.) 

UntTReRMANN, E. Die logischer Madngel des Engeren Marzismus. 
Auch ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Materialismus. (Munich: 
Verlag der Dietzgenschen Philosophie. 1910. Pp. xxiii, 753.) 

To be reviewed. 

Wana, R. pe. Die Nationalékonomie in Frankreich. (Stuttgart: F. 
Enke. 1910. Pp. xix, 540. 16 m.) 

To be reviewed. 
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Slavery as an Industrial System. Ethnological Researches. By 
Dr. H. J. Nresoer. Second, revised edition. (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 1910. Pp. xx, 474.) 

The first edition of this important study appeared in 1900, and 
it at once took rank as the most thorough and scientific book on 
those parts of the subject of slavery which it covered. The works 
of Cairnes, Ingram, Letourneau and Tourmagne are either frag- 
mentary or unscientific. Although the author asserts that the 
present edition has been thoroughly revised, a careful comparison 
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vails. In the agricultural period its existence depends largely on 
free land and, in general, Nieboer concludes that it is rarely promi 
nent among people with closed resources. In brief, slavery is least 
likely to be profitable where subsistence is difficult to obtain. Con 
sequently the land question, both as regards quality of land and 
systems of land-holding, is one of fundamental importance. 

The descriptive portions of the book are less satisfying than 
the theoretical. The authorities used are the best available and 
an enormous amount of labor is represented in the results ob 
tained, but the arrangement is somewhat stiff and mechanical. It 
is in clear interpretation and lucid, usable conclusions that the 
author excels. The fact that the book was written in English by 
a Dutch scholar gives it special interest. Only a few minor slips 
are observable in the text, e. g. “Europa,” “bij” instead of by, 
“Shahnees,” ete. There is an elaborate index and a map show 
ing the distribution of slave-keeping tribes. 

Unysses G. Wearuerty. 

University of Indiana. 


A Suffolk Hundred in the Year 1283. By Envear Powe. (Lon 
don: Cambridge University Press. 1910. Pp. xxxiv, 121, 
38 tables. ) 

Not the least useful part of Mr. Powell’s earlier volume, The 
Rising in East Anglia in 1381, is the transcript of tax lists printed 
in the appendix. His new book is primarily documentary, the in 
troduction being short and the notes brief. It is concerned with 
two statistical records, to the more important of which Mr. Hud 
son called attention in 1899. In this we have what seems to be 
the only extant detailed return for a tax of one thirtieth levied in 
1283 to finance Edward I’s Welsh wars. Upon some seventy mem 
branes are recounted by parishes the grain and livestock of each 
person upon whom the tax fell in the hundred of Blackbourne, 
Suffolk. The value of all items is given. Instead of transcrib- 
ing the roll literally, Mr. Powell has taken the trouble to arrange 
its information in serviceable tables, to which he has added sum- 
maries and notes. The task has been one of much labor care 
fully performed. 

Study of such local documents as this is much to be desired in 
early English social and economic history. At present we are in 
uncertainty about population, distribution of wealth, land ten- 
ures and changing personal status. The inventory of 1283 re- 
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mate the fraction of the population omitted from the tax lists, i. e. 
the number of those who did not possess grain and livestock worth 
one half mark. The extent of Rickinghall Inferior, nineteen years 
later, explains that there were 32 free tenants, 65 molmen, and 4 
customary tenants. Of the free tenants the 14 who did labo: 


vices were probably resident, and 9 certainly were so. The 58 


ser 


names of the tax list are thus represented by upwards of 78 in the 
extent. A discrepancy like this or even greater appears relative to 
three other parishes for which the extents are printed. In only one 
is there closer correspondence. We are led to infer that the families 
too poor to own a cow or a few bushels of grain formed a con- 
siderable fraction of the population—perhaps one fourth. 


Howarp Gray. 
Harvard University. 


Agrarpolitik und Agrarreform in Spanien unter Carl III. By 
Rupotr Leonwarp. (Miinchen: J. Schweitzer. 1909. Pp. 
vill, 331.) 

The field of Spanish economic history has attracted the atten- 
tion of so few investigators that it is indeed a pleasure to note 
an important addition to their ranks. Dr. Leonhard’s work was 
begun under the direction of Professor Brentano, and carried on 
in the archives at Madrid. No mention is made of the innumer- 
able local and provincial collections which at once occur to the 
critical reader as fruitful sources of material upon this subject. 
His bibliography is ample, and its usefulness to the student is 
enhanced by a convenient arrangement of the titles under such 
headings as “Feudalism,” ““Majorate,” “Mesta,” “Taxation and 
Finance,” “Agriculture and Irrigation,” “Poor Relief,” etc. The 
list is not without certain shortcomings: as the absence of the 
important contributions by Laporta in agricultural history, Hur- 
tado in financial history, and Garrido in industrial history. 

The work may be divided into three headings of about equal 
length. After an inadequate summary of the political situation, 
he takes up the first of these divisions, namely, the general eco 
nomic development of Spain up to the period under discussion 
(1759-1788). The treatment of this subject is both too exten- 
sive and too brief: as an introduction to the agrarian history of 
the reign of Charles III, the thirty pages on the general develop- 
ment of internal administration in Spain are quite unnecessary, 
while the reader would welcome a more ample discussion of such 
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tion of the alcabala and millénes (taxes on the sale of food pro- 
ducts) from 14 to 4 per cent and of the income tax from 5 per 
cent to half that rate for those occupying their own lands, both 
of which measures were largely intended to improve agrarian 
conditions. 

The defects noted above are after all not vital and Dr. Leon 
hard’s book deserves commendation because it marks a notable 
advance in our knowledge of a fruitful but neglected field of his- 
torical research. Even though his work does not show an ex 
tensive use of manuscripts and hitherto unknown materials, the 
author has done admirable service as a pioneer, for which those 
who follow him in the field of Spanish economic history should be 
more than grateful. 

Junius 

Harvard University. 


The Scottish Staple in the Netherlands. By Marruiss P. Roos: 
noom. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1910. Pp. xiv, 
937, eexlvi. ) 

The author informs us that this book was completed shortly be 
fore the publication in 1909 of a volume on the same subject by 
John Davidson and Alexander Gray. It is recognized that a com 
parison of the two is inevitable, but the author expresses the hope 
that they will be found to be complementary, since his method, 
described as “documentary, chronological and historical,” differs 
widely from the method of economic analysis, based largely on 
published sources, followed by his predecessors. The student of 
history will be grateful for the collection of unpublished docu 
mentary material, gathered from the archives of Veere and other 
places, which fills a considerable part of the last two hundred 
pages of the book; and will respect the rigid adherence to details 
of fact, set forth in annalistie form, which characterizes the nar 
rative. 

To the economist, however, whose interests must be kept fore- 
most in this review, it will be matter for regret that the material 
has been studied with little appreciation of its economic and in- 
dustrial bearings, and is presented in chronological and not in 
logical relations. The reader will seek in vain for such studies 
of commercial organization, and such descriptions and criticisms 
of commercial policy, as were contributed by Davidson and Gray ; 
and will deplore the antiquarian treatment of topics of great eco- 
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The Japanese Em Conditions. By Joseru 
I?AUTREMER. French. (New York: 
Imported by s 10 Pp. $19. ) 
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son with the most densely populated countries of Europe, Belgium, 
for instance, this number (353 persons to the square mile) is 
insignificant, Japan being capable of containing a much larger 
population.” It is statistically untrue that “Japan increases 
every year in a manner unknown in Europe, even in Germany 
and Russia.” The death-rate in Japan is 20 per 1000, the birth 
rate 33--, natural annual increase 1 1/3 per cent. 

The translation leaves something to be desired. We meet with 


‘quantities of villages,” “The Japanese do not surrender them 
selves to this class of fishing,” “Shadow of Parliamentarism” for 
“appearance of Parliamentarism.” Nevertheless, tn addition to 
presenting quantities of minute information (e g. describing six 
varieties of Japanese mushrooms, 30 varieties of useful woods, 
and 19 kinds of lacquer), the author abounds in sound and tn 
partial judgments. His appraisal of Japanese family life, mili 
tary spirit, literacy, commercial morality, government, industrial 
prospects, and trade future tally with the conclusions of an inde 
pendent observer. 
Epwarp Atswortu Ro 

The University of Wisconsin. 
Wirtschaftsstudien aus Siidamerika, speziell iiber Chile. By Ru 

poLF Dunker. (Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot. 1910. 
Pp. 200.) 

This monograph of two hundred pages devoted chiefly to the 
financial, banking and monetary history and conditions of Chili, 
is based upon four years of experience in connection with banking 
establishments in that country. The author gives us, with a wealth 
of technical detail, the history of Chilean industry since 1904, 
including a full account of the speculations and paper money is 
sues of the boom period of 1905-1907, and ending in the crisis of 
1907. In the history of the fluctuations of foreign exchange dur 
ing this period, ample explanation is given why all foreign trad 
is a highly speculative proposition. 

A section is devoted to the organization of the saltpeter market, 
including an explanation of the contracts between producers and 
dealers, an account of various combinations, and a statement of 
the financial aid rendered the industry by the government. Publie 
finance is interestingly dealt with, and the data offered afford a 
that subject. 
Chili has a chronic deficit in her budget, which is as chronically 
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phasis of the industrial phase of the region’s history is not con 
spicuous. The second volume, by Professor Schiimacher, is a 
study of the iron industry in the Moselle valley. Problems which 
have arisen with the technical development of the industry are 
considered and the author concludes that future development 
must come by bringing the industry into closer connection with 
the iron and coal industries of neighboring regions. How this is 
to be accomplished is indicated by the subtitle of the volume, “The 
Canalization of the Moselle.” By canalizing the Moselle and its 
southern tributary, the Saar, the Saar coal, the Moselle iron and 
the Ruhr coal and iron resources can, because of cheaper trans 
portation, be brought more easily together; the three now rela 
tively isolated regions would become one great West German in 
dustrial region. 
H. S. Person. 
Tuck School, Dartmouth College. 


NEW BOOKS 


AnTHovARD, Baron. v’ Le progrés brésilien. La participation de la 
France. (Paris Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 1911. Pp. xi, 435. 10 fr.) 
A social, economic, and financial study. 


Bousteptr, A. v. and Triets« it D. Das iussische Reich in Europa 
und Asien. Ein Handbuch ther seine wirtschafilichen Verhdltnisse. 
(Berlin: Verlag fiir Borsen-und Finanzliteratur. 1910 Pp. 
viii, 440. 8 m.) 


Brunues, J. La géographie humaine. (Paris: Alcan. 1911. Pp. 
iv, 844. 20 fr.) 

The author, professor of geography at the Universities of Fri 
bourg and Lausanne, discusses the distribution of population as 
influenced by nature and material forces. There are more than 200 
illustrations and maps. 


Bry, M. J. Les vignerv s de Provence. 1 pe rou de leur histoire 
jusqu’a le fin du xvi* siécle, leur organisation et leur role aux xvii" 
et xviii siécles. (Paris: <A. Picard et Cie. 1900. 10 fr.) 

Dennis, P. Brazil. Translated by Bernard Miall. New York: 
Scribner. 1911. $3.00.) 

! 


aives special consideration to economic conditions. 


Faraion, G. La vita industriale e finanziaria dal 1904 al 1908 
(Turin: 1910. Pp. 98. 3 1.) 


Gatuion, W. Der Ursprung der Ziinfte in Paris. (Berlin Dr. 
Walther Rothschild. 1910. Pp. vii, 118. 4.20 m.) 
Belongs to the series Abhandlungen zur mitileren und neueren 
Geschichte, No. 24. 
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Sompart, W. Die Juden und das Wirtschaftsleben. (Leipzig: Duncker 
und Humblot. 1911. Pp. xxvi, #76. 9 m.) 

Tarte, E. L’industrie dans les campagnes en France a la fin de 
Vancien régime. (Paris: E. Cornély et Cie. 1911. Pp. 87. 3.25 fr.) 

Taytor, G. Australia in its physiographic and economic aspects. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1911. Pp. 256. 90 ¢.) 

Author was formerly lecturer in economic geography in the Uni- 

versity of Sidney. The present work is an introduction to the study 
of the commercial geography of Australia. 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 
England’s Foundation: Agriculture and the State. Reprinted 
with additions from ‘The Hereford Times.” By J. Saxon 
Mitis. With a preface by the Eart or Dennicu. (London: 
King. 1911. Pp. 93. 1s.) 

This is a plea for a return to the “persistent and beneficent 
policy of state supervision” of agriculture, which is alleged to 
have existed in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the reasons 
assigned being the evils of city life and the military danger of 
dependence on over-sea food supplies. The remedy proposed is 
a bounty on domestic wheat, to be paid out of a tax on imported 
(even on colonial) wheat, so adjusted that the Liverpool price 
shall never fall below 40 shillings the quarter. The author ap- 
pears wholly unfamiliar with the principles of diminishing returns 
and economic rent. 


E. V. D. R. 


The Story of Sugar. By Georce THomas Svurrace. (New 
York: Appleton. 1910. Pp. 238.) 

Sugar, Cane and Beet. An Object Lesson. By Grorce Mar- 
TineAv. C. B. Pitman’s Common Commodities of Commerce. 
(London: Pitman. Pp. ix, 149.) 

The Beet Sugar Industry. Bulletin IX, Census and Statistics. 
(Ottawa. 1909. Pp. 75.) 

The work by Professor Surface discusses the sources and kinds 
of sugar, the history of the sugar industry, the causes controlling 
the localization of cane and beet growing, the processes of manu 
facture, the uses of by-products and the organization of the sugar 
trade. It has the distinct merit of applying the principle of 
competitive crops to the localization of cane and beet growing, 


and ought consequently to interest students of economic geog- 
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Pearson, H. C. The rubber company of the Amazon; a detailed de- 
scription of the great rubber industry of the Amazon Valley. (New 
York: India Rubber World. 1911. Pp. x, 228. $3.50.) 


RumMKER, K. v and E. v TscuermMak. Landwirtschaftliche Studien in 
Nordamerika mit besonderer Beriicksichtiqgung der Pflanzensziich- 
tung. (Berlin: Paul Parey. 1910. Pp. xvi, 151. 5 m.) 

To be reviewed. 

Rutter, W. P. Wheat-growing in Canada, the United States, and the 

Argentine. (London: A. & C. Black. 1910. 32 ill. 3s. 6d.) 
Discusses cost of production, price, storage, transportation and 
marketing. 

Turnor, C. Land problems and national welfare. With an intro- 
duction by the Right Hon. Viscount Milner. (New York: John 
Lane. 1911. Pp. xvii, 344. $2.50.) 

To be reviewed. 

Wintsor, J. A. Dry-farming. <A system of agriculture for countries 
under a low rainfall. (New York: Macmillan. 1911. Pp xxii, 
445. $1.50.) 

Contains eight pages of bibliography. 

Zuno, N. Latifondo e latifondismo: studio di economia rurale. 
(Palermo: O. Fiorenza. 1911. Pp. 229. 1.5 1.) 

Review of the coal trade in 1910. (London: The 
Colliery Guardian Co. 1911. Pp. xvi, 151.) 

Royal commission on the land transfer acts. Second 
and final report. (London: King. 1911. 6d.) 


Manufacturing Industries 
NEW BOOKS 
Browne, FE. A. Sugar. (London: A. & C. Black. 1910. 1s. 6d.) 
GeitMann, H. Die wirtschaftliche Bedeutung der deutschen Gas- 
werke. (Munich: R. Oldenbourg. 1910. Pp. iv, 141. 4 m.) 
Heype, L. Die volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung der technischen En- 
wicklung in der deutschen Zigarren-und Zigaretten-Industrie. 
(Stuttgart: F. Enke. 1910. Pp. x, 216. 7.6 m.) 
Want, R. and Henivs, M. Brauereibetrieb in den Vereinigten Staaten 
von Nord Amerika. (Chicago: Wahl-Henius. 1910. Pp. 27 
$3.00.) 


Transportation and Communication 
Railroad Traffic and Rates. By Emory R. Jounson and Grover 
G. Huesner. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
1911. Pp. xvi, 524; x, 448. $5.) 


In these two substantial volumes, Professor Johnson, with the 
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half the volume. \ clear statement of the 
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of the reason for its retarded development would have been rele 
vant. 

In the section on freight classification and rates, the several 
rate systems, with the basic principles underlying them, are care 
fully deseribed. The chapter on rate-making in southern terri- 
torv and Texas would have been made easier for the student by 
the employment of charts such as are made use of in most of the 
other rate chapters, and there are a few places where the deserip- 
tion could have been improved, but, taken as a whole, we have 
here easily the most complete and the most capable exposition of 
freight rate relations in the United States that has yet appeared. 

Professor Ripley’s recent articles on “Rate-Making Practice” 
seem to have exercised no small influence upon the trend of our 
authors’ rate theory, with the result that Professor Johnson’s 
caution, as exemplified in his text-book on American Railway 
Transportation, has, since July, 1908 (the date of the preface to 
the second revised edition), been stimulated into boldness. ‘In 
general,” he now asserts, “distance must be the prime factor in 
fixing rates.” In the discussion of the bases of railway charges, 
one must be thankful to the authors for their timely differentiation 
of the various meanings in which the phrase “cost of service” is 
used, as this has been a point of confusion. The bias towards cost- 
of-service rate-making may be excusable in view of its grow- 
ing popularity, but the arguments of the authors in favor of the 
same seem marked, to a considerable degree, by inconclusiveness. 
Ask how measurement of cost of service is to help towards the 
determination of a reasonable rate, and the Sybilline response 
comes, “It is the duty of the makers of rates to adjust their 
charges somewhat with reference to cost of service as well as with 
regard to the ability of the shipper to pay.” If the policy of mak- 
ing rates according to what the traffic will bear “needs to be held 
in check more or less by giving consideration, when practicable, 
to the cost of the service,” it would be to the advantage of the 
readers of the book to have some guidance as to the limits of this 
“more or less” and as to the occasions when this practicability is 
likely to be present. Likewise, when the authors urge that the 
public “may rightly insist that there shall be some fair relation 
between the railway’s expenses and its income,” one feels the lack 
of any real guidance as to the principles which should be employed 


in coming to a decision as to the nature of the “fair relation.” 
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lustrations of the successes and failures, experienced under actual 
practice on American and British roads, are presented to acquaint 
the reader with the relative merits and demerits of each type. 
Following the consideration of private management is a chapter 
describing the organization of the state railroads of Prussia, Italy 
and India. 

Another chapter which should be of more than usual interest to 
the student of railway administration discusses the control of 
railway operations through statistics. Statistics, to the author, 
are an indispensable aid to the efficient and economic management 
of railway property; they are “the clinical thermometer of the 
industry.” The analysis of the function of statistics presented is 
clear and thorough, and the discussion of the various kinds of 
statistics prepared daily and the use made of these by the manage 
ment display more than ordinary familiarity with the subject. 

An examination of the literature on railways readily shows that 
the author is justified in giving this work to the public. Writers 
on railway matters have as a general rule confined themselves to 
discussions of engineering or mechanical problems, usually of a 
technical character, or have given consideration to questions aris 
ing from the relation of the railways to the public and the state. 
Very little of value to the non-technical reader desirous of inform 
ing himself respecting the problems of railway organization and 
management, or to the student considering the railway service as 
a professional career has been produced. ‘Toward meeting this 
deficiency the author’s work is an important contribution. This 
work should further prove to be of much value in the study of 
scientific railway management, demanded by the rapid growth 
of railway mileage and the development of operating systems as 
shown by the statistics of railways in the United States. 

The book does not undertake to advance any new theory of 
railway administration but aims to acquaint the reader with some 
of the methods found in current practice. The quotations and 
references, as also the subject matter, show a familiarity with the 
best that has been said or written on railway organization and 
administration from the manager’s point of view. It falls short, 
however, of being a comprehensive treatise on railway administra 
tion as would be inferred from the title. The author has given 
consideration only to that phase of organization and administra 
tion for which the corporation manager is directly responsible. 


In doing so he has considered but one of a number of subjects 
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Second, that harbors should be better organized, especially by 
a separation of commercial, or through, from industrial, or local, 
traffic. Many practical applications are pointed out as, for in- 
stance, that several cities have outer harbors which should be 
utilized for commercial traffic, leaving the frontage of the inner 
harbors free for industrial traffic. Other harbors, including New 
York, are defective in that they do not possess adequate trans- 
shipping equipment. 

The third conclusion is that great influence (by implication, 
undue influence) over water terminals is exercised by railroad 
companies. This influence results in part from direct ownership 
or lease of terminal real estate; in part from ownership of eleva 
tors, lighters, belt lines and other essential terminal facilities ; 
in part from rights of way along water frontage which interfere 
with its development. ‘The fourth conclusion, closely related to 
the third, is to the effect that rail and water systems, instead of 
being “linked up” are operated at cross purposes. The inference 
that the railroads have throttled water transportation is scarcely 
justified. Water transportation, except of bulk freight, is gen- 
erally cumbersome and expensive as compared with rail transpor- 
tation. Railroad officials should not be blamed for the decline of 
water traflic in ordinary merchandise; nor can shippers reason- 
ably be blamed, even by the fervent advocates of waterways, for 
preferring to send their freight by quicker, more convenient and 
cheaper routes. 

The fifth conclusion is that there is striking lack of coéperation 
between federal and local authorities in harbor development. ‘The 
federal government provides channels; the state or city govern- 
ment provides terminals. In some cases there appears to be no 
connection whatever between the two lines of development. 

This volume is an excellent example of a pains-taking govern 
mental investigation which brings to light important and signifi- 
cant facts. There is a touch of railroad-baiting here and there; 
but, as a whole, the report is impartial and illuminating. 

Wituiam H. Loven. 

New York University. 
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Arnotp, B. J. Report on the Pittsburah transportation problem. 
(Pittsburgh. 1910. Pp. ix, 202.) 
To be reviewed. 
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Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


The Great Illusion: A Study of the Relation of Military Power 
in Nations to their Economic and Social Advantage. By 
NorMAN ANGELL. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s sons. 1910. 
Pp. xvi, 388. $1.50.) 


This work is a revised version of a pamphlet published the pre- 
vious year entitled Europe’s Optical Illusion. The new edition 
appeared simultaneously in eleven countries and ten different 
languages, and has attracted considerable attention. The main 
thesis is that “‘political and military power is economically futile.” 
Thus it is argued that armies and navies cannot capture or 
destroy the trade of rivals, because trade depends on natural re- 
sources and ability to utilize them. It is also contended that the 
British colonies are a burden rather than an advantage, conse- 
quently no other nation could gain, nor could England lose, by 
their conquest. It is further maintained that no nation can in- 
crease its wealth by increasing its territory, because the land will 
still be owned by its inhabitants. Finally it is asserted that the 
conquerer cannot confiscate the wealth of a conquered territory, 
because such a blow to credit would bring ruin upon the conquerer 
no less than the conquered. This is indeed the point on which the 
author lays chief stress. Just as Mr. Bloch argued (shortly be- 
fore the Russo-Japanese war) that high power guns and big 
armies had rendered war forever impossible, so Mr. Angell main- 
tains that “the telegraph and the bank have rendered military 
force economically futile.” 

As a peace polemic, the work has considerable merit. It deals 
effectively with various crudities of thought inherent in popular 
thinking and writing on the subject. It brings out the tendency 
in modern society to stratify horizontally, on a class basis, rather 
than vertically, on a national basis. It points out that for pur- 
poses of struggle with physical environment, the whole human race, 
or at least that portion of it entering into foreign commerce, may 
be regarded as a single coéperative organization. Finally it is 
written in a vigorous, sweeping style, which makes it attractive 
reading. 

As a serious economic argument, however, the work is less suc- 
cessful. There are numerous errors of fact and of language, not 
vital in themselves but indicative of lack of scholarship, and like- 
wise not a few logical fallacies. Thus it is asserted that nothing 
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Pauso.t, A. Code de commerce d’Haili, introduction historique, no- 
tions de procédure civile et commerciale et lois les plus usuelles. 
(Paris: A. Pédone. 1910. 12 fr.) 

Voiet, L. Luigi Fontana-Russos handelspolitische Theorien. Miin- 
chener volkswirtschaftliche Studien. (Stuttgart: J.C. Cotta Nachf. 
1910. Pp. vii, 96. 2.50 fr.) 

QO. V. Sozial politik. Teubner’s Hand 
biicher fur Handel und Gewerbe. (Leipzig: Teubner. 1911. Pp. 
vii, 450. 9.20 m.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
Exchanges 
Stocks and Shares. By Harriey Wirners. (New York: Dut 
ton and Company. 1910. Pp. 371.) 

The principles governing operations in the stock market have 
been less adequately treated in financial literature up to a recent 
date than the science of currency and the money market. This 
arises partly, no doubt, from the comparatively recent develop- 
ment of stock exchange operations on a large scale and partly 
from the fact that the combination of expert knowledge and liter- 
ary capacity to treat the subject is rare. Even where the capacity 
might exist, the time or the disposition is usually lacking. The 
expert stock operator is too busy to write books about what he 
is doing; and the writer of such books is not infrequently a per- 
son who has been driven to writing because he has failed on the 
stock exchange. 

The connecting link between the practical and the literary side 
of the subject is naturally furnished by the financial men on 
the daily papers. Among those who have shown a happy faculty 
for combining a knowledge of sound principles with such a treat- 
ment of financial subjects as brings the reader in touch with the 
actual life of Wall Street and Lombard Street, is Mr. Hartley 
Withers, the financial editor of the “London Times.” Mr. Withers 
is already favorably known to students of financial matters by his 
clear and entertaining volume on The Meaning of Money. In 
that work, he presented an account of the operation of the London 
money market which in some respects supplements the classic 
analysis of Bagehot a generation ago. The new work, Stocks and 
Shares, is the companion volume to The Meaning of Money. 
Written in a lucid and easy style, it combines a description of 
the mechanism of the stock exchange and of dealing in securities 
with some shrewd hints in regard to trading and speculation. 
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Die Preisbildung an der Wertpapierbérse, insbesondere auf dem 
Industrieaktienmarkt der Berliner Bérse. By Dr. Prion. 
(Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 1910. Pp. xii, 216. 

7 m.) 

In this monograph we have an excellent exposition of the prin- 
ciples underlying valuation or forming of prices with special ref- 
erence to actual conditions on the Berlin stock exchange. Inci- 
dentally it will open up to American students of money markets 
and monetary problems a good view of German experience with 
those affairs, especially since 1871, when the nationalization of 
Germany brought new economic, as well as political, life to her 
people. The problems have been much the same as we find in 
American experience: an exceedingly rapid growth in wealth and 
population ; the creation of enormous values, which shifted, easily 
perhaps, into the hands of the few; and finally speculation, and 
stockjobbing of all kinds, evils which the old laws and conditions 
had not contemplated. But the highly centralized power of the 
government of Germany did not keep its hands off stock market 
affairs as we in democratic, individualistic America have done. 

According to Dr. Prion the old law of supply and demand, 
especially in mechanically fixing prices, is to be given up; in its 
place he puts denkende und handelnde Menschen (thinking and 
profit-seeking men) as determining factors. From this point of 
view he marshals the material, arranges its presentation, and draws 
conclusions. In the first part, which deals with the inner structure 
of the Exchange, we find a good exposition of the elements of the 
Berlin Market. The personal factors are described under the 
captions of Speculators, Investing Public, and Banks and Bankers. 
With these speculators, large and small, professional and un- 
professional, the “initiated” and the “lambs,” as well as with the 
banks and brokers, we are familiar in America. Under technical 
market factors are discussed “Termingeschaeft,” i. e. dealing in 
futures, and “Kassageschaeft,” or regular cash business. The 
formation of the classes of the “Baissiers” (bears) and the *Haus- 
siers” (bulls) is brought out as well as the part that these play in 
fixing market prices. 

The economic factors in valuation are well handled; first, a 
discussion of the value of stocks in general, how the value is built 
up from their dividends or the incomes from them; and second, 
the influence of the Geldmarkt and the Kapitalmarkt (loan-fund- 
market) upon the fixing of the prices of stock. 
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distribution of profits, the methods of securing capital for pur- 
poses of expansion and the instruments used, the modes of cor- 
porate consolidation and the problems arising out of corporation 
insolvency. There is little discussion of government regulation 
of corporations but the author points out that such regulation of 
public-service corporations as is found in New York and Massa- 
chusetts has not interfered with the efforts of companies to pro 
vide funds for development. On the contrary it has assisted such 
efforts, for the approval of new issues by the commissions has 
been regarded by investors as a guarantee of the securities. 

On the ground that it is still a matter of controversy and that 
its discussion in a text-book would therefore be unprofitable, Pro- 
fessor Meade omits all discussion of the subject of over-capitaliza 
tion. ‘This hardly seems a sufficient reason for the omission. 
Nearly everything in economics is a subject of controversy and 
this is what lends interest to the study. The very fact that un- 
settled questions exist shows the need of establishing those gen- 
eral principles which shall point the way to a solution of the 
problems. As a plea that he is not evading the issue the author 
in a foot-note expresses his personal opinion that “the final solu- 
tion of the problem will be found in a limitation of security issues, 
especially by public-service corporations, to the cash cost or fair 
value of property constructed or purchased.” This “fair value” 
should be determined by 


‘ 


‘some disinterested public authority.” 
Some of the matter introduced in the various chapters seems 
out of place in a text-book and, indeed, has very little connection 
with the subject under discussion. Thus in the chapter on “De- 
termination of Profits,” there is a detailed description of the way 
in which the Pennsylvania Railroad undertakes to care for the 
maintenance of its property and this even includes a table which 
shows the kinds of ties used and the variations in their length, 
breadth and thickness which the company allows. In another 
chapter, excellent on the whole, which deals with “The Manage- 
ment of Corporate Income,” there is a lengthy discussion of the 
problem as to whether it is better to send electric cars to the re- 
pair shops to be overhauled every year or every two years. An- 
other illustration is the long explanation of the reasons which 
prompted the Pennsylvania Railroad to carry on its terminal im- 
provements at New York, which is injected into the chapter on 
“The Provision of New Capital.” On the other hand it must be 
said that there are several subjects which are usually not dis- 
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fiscal measures have been entirely unsuccessful, since the depart- 
ment stores have been able to shift the taxes partly on the con- 
sumer and partly on the manufacturers from whom they buy 
their wares. 

The second enemy or rival of the middle class merchant is the 
coéperative association. Consumers’ coéperation is expanding 
rapidly both in France and Germany in spite of the laws designed 
to check direct sales to the consumer. The author’s final con- 
clusion is that the entire campaign carried on by the middle class 
merchants to retard concentration of retail trade has failed. The 
author goes out of his way to attack the theory that legislation 
should be used to bolster up or benefit any special class in society 
by checking or taxing any other class, 

The monograph contains a very satisfactory survey of the 
chief measures and laws prior to 1908, pertaining to department 
stores and coéperative associations in France and Germany. Most 
of the data are obtained from secondary authorities and some of 
the conclusions appear to be generalizations based on the author’s 
general knowledge of the subject rather than on an intensive study 
and research. In the entire discussion he seems to take the depart- 
ment store point of view, and finally concludes since all negative 
measures have failed, the middle class merchants should stop try- 
ing to secure laws and turn their attention to what Mr. Vouters 
calls positive measures, such as associations for mutual self-help 
to secure credit and large scale purchases. In this way he be- 
lieves the small dealers may ultimately become their own bankers 
and be enabled to buy goods as cheaply as their capitalistic rivals. 

T. K. Urpant. 


University of Wisconsin. 
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people in the | (London: Board of Trade, 
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In 1906 the Ger artment issued a report on 
collective agreement tnis ¢€ xampl has now hap- 
pily been followed Labour Department. The 
English report 1S Cc ers every collective agree- 
ment known to the D general trade or district 
character in force United Kingdom. The term 
“collective agreemen Report, includes “those ar- 
rangements under w f employment are gov- 
erned by the terms between employers or as- 
sociations of employs f workpeople or an organiza- 
tion of which these * Awards by arbi- 
trators are included bargains. 

The Report is al bit of the extent of such 
arrangements. Altog iken of 1696 agreements. 
The total number of y affected, after allowance 
is made for workpeoy than one agreement, 1s 
estimated to be 2,400 e fourth of the whole num- 
ber employed in the | The trades in which such 
agreements are most g ning, railway, textile, metal 
and building. The t portant agreements, the coal 
mining, cotton spinning igreements, affect in the 
aggregate nearly a Thirty-four agreements 
affect numbers varying 0 200,000, while the remain- 
ing 1659 each affect 00 and a large part of these 
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The Report is divided into three parts, first, an analysis of the 
chief provisions of the agreements, second, examples of agree- 
ments by trades, and third, lists of agreements. The analysis of 
the agreements is by no means satisfactory. Only a few of the 
most common provisions are dealt with and these are described in 
a superficial manner. For example, the forms of overtime rates 
are noted but no information is given as to what trades have 
adopted each of the forms or what trades make no provision for 
overtime rates. It is not to be expected in a government report, 
that the reasons for adopting one form of overtime rate rather 
than another shall be stated, but it is certainly not too much to 
expect that the extent of the application of each of the forms 
shall be indicated. This part of the Report abounds in such 
phrases as “in most cases,” “generally.” 

The second part of the Report is exceedingly well done. Not all 
of the 1696 agreements are printed, but typical ones have been 
selected in each trade. A brief historical sketch precedes each 
agreement and explanatory remarks are added which make clear 
the intent of the agreement even to readers not acquainted with 
the trade. 

Four lists of agreements make up the final part. The first of 
these consists of agreements containing piece price lists, the sec- 
ond, of agreements which provide for sliding scales, the third, of 
other collective agreements, and the fourth, of railway awards and 
settlements. The first three lists give the trade, the locality cov- 
ered, and the date when the agreement came into operation. The 
number of workpeople affected is given for each agreement in 
the second and third lists. The fourth list gives simply the name 
of the company and the date of the award. 

Since this is the first report of the kind issued by the English 
Department very few statements as to tendencies are made. The 
value of such reports is much enhanced by their possible use for 
comparative purposes. It is to be hoped, therefore, that, as with 
the report on Conciliation and Arbitration Boards, other reports 
on collective agreements will be issued at intervals. Even, how 
ever, if it has no successors, the document will be of the greatest 
service to all students of trade unionism and it is to be regretted 
that no similar study for the United States is available. 

Grorce E. Barner. 

Johns Hopkins University. 
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Unemployment By Cyrit Jackson. With a 
preface (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Pp. <i, Oi.) 
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This idea is the keynote of the book and is emphasized in the con- 
clusion as well as in a preface contributed by Viscount Milner. 
Put in concrete form, this proposal means that the government 
labor exchanges shall furnish house room for the union exchanges 
and meeting places for the unions, and that the government shall 
give financial aid to those unions which pay out-of-work benefits. 
There are, of course, grave difficulties in the adoption of such a 
plan. Both Mr. Jackson and Viscount Milner appreciate that 
such difficulties exist, but believe that the chief obstacle to such an 
alliance between the government and the unions is the political 
activity of the unions. If the unions are willing to accept the 
Osborne decision and to confine themselves to their trade functions, 
the government may safely use them as agencies for administra 
tion. It is certain, however, that such an alliance would mean an 
enormous increase in the power of the unions. The non-unionist, 
if he is to share in the full benefits of the labor exchanges and of 
the subventions made for unemployment insurance, would be forced 
to join the union. Mr. Jackson does propose that non-unionists 
might be allowed, if they desire, to become beneficiary members 
of the unions without joining for trade purposes. Even if this 
concession could be secured, which from the experience of Nor- 
way and Denmark seems improbable, the unions would be much 
strengthened. This, after all, is the large issue, and should not 
be obscured by details: Has the time arrived when the union shall 
become a part of the recognized machinery of government for 
dealing with industrial problems? If so, the government must 
deliberately aim at the extension of unionism. But will it not 
be necessary in that event for the government to regulate other 
activities of the unions? The issue presented by these proposals 
is much more fundamental than the question as to the proper 
remedies for unemployment and is in effect the question as to 
what should be the relation of the state and the trade unions. 
Greorce E. Barnerr. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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workers. The seventeen essays, despite their variety, convey a 
unified impression. The discussions of proposed remedies show, 
sometimes incidentally, sometimes explicitly, the inadequacy of any 
one agency and the need of their effective codrdination for the 
relief of the waste and suffering now involved in women’s industrial 
relations. The need of investigation to discover and define the 
sort of efficiency required, the value of different methods and 
agencies, the need for coéperation between school and employer, 
the desirability of experiment on private funds, and the impor- 
tance of a better understanding of the character and position of the 
women workers, are all clearly stated more than once. 

The compilation bears witness to the fact that women’s con- 
spicuous industrial difficulties are, in large measure, problems of 
modern industry, evident wherever industrial ignorance, ineffi- 
ciency and low standards of living prevail, calling for solution by 
the same means that all wage-earners have found or may find 
useful. It is a matter for congratulation that the contributions 
of the editor, Mr. Martin and Mr. Freund may help to emphasize 
the obvious though sometimes neglected truth that women’s prob- 
lems are inevitably problems of society. 

Emir 

Vassar College. 


Le Travail 4 Domicile: Ses Miséres, les Remédes. By G. Merny. 
Librairie des Sciences Politiques et Sociales. (Paris: Riv- 
iére et Cie. 1910. Pp. 463.) 


The writer of this volume has made a careful study of about 
three hundred European publications containing the results of 
investigations of home work. He finds that notwithstanding the 
mass of material available on this phase of the sweating system, 
the general public is ill-informed regarding the extent of home 
work, its causes and the conditions of life and labor that seem to 
be inseparably bound up with it. Naturally M. Mény gives most 
attention to the problem in France. He admits the practical im- 
possibility of determining even approximately the number of home 
workers in that country, but submits evidence that there are more 
home workers in Paris alone than the census shows for the whole 
of France. He finds the principal cause for home work there to 
be that usually assigned by investigators in this country, name- 
ly, that the manufacturer does not care to go to the expense 
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workers exhibit many identical features wherever they develop is 
reinforced in M. Delpérier’s book. His thesis is an exposition of 
the necessity of more adequate protection, primarily from the 
health point of view, of the “travailleurs du commerce” who are 
grouped in four classes: (1) clerical and secretarial workers ; 
(2) clerks in large retail stores; (3) makers of food products, and 
similar professions (cooks, pastry cooks, coffee-house keepers, 
hairdressers, and pharmacists), and (4) attendants of out-door 
booths. ‘The public has been too much accustomed to separate 
employees (those, according to M. Pic’s differentiation, whose 
work is of an intellectual rather than a material nature) from 
workers properly so-called.” Such employees, he maintains, have 
held the attention of the legislators only spasmodically and never 
deeply stirred public opinion. ‘The laboring classes have drawn 
the first and the largest benefits of legislation, although the work 
of the employees is often as hard and sometimes less hygienic. 
The subject is presented in three main divisions: Present legal 
protection of health of commercial workers; abuses and their 
consequences; and methods of combating these abuses. Part I 
treats of the neglect of legislation for commercial workers until 
within the last decade, and discusses existing laws. But existing 
legislation is far from adequate. Part II describes bad conditions 
under which members of the different groups work, the fatality 
of which is proved by municipal statistics and the records of pa- 
tients at ’hépital Boucicaut. Some of these evils are shown to 
exist in Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and the United 
States; others are peculiar to the European situation. The so 
lution (Part III) of the health problems resulting from these con- 
ditions is recommended through five forces: (1) co6éperative ac- 
tion of the interested parties; (2) philanthropic action; (3) legis 
lation; (4) action of consumers; and (5) paid vacations. Fre- 
quent comparison with the legislation and its administration, the 
existing conditions and the methods of betterment in other coun- 
tries gives the book a universal interest. The subject seems to 
have been studied and developed primarily through the indirect 
method, by an extensive study of records and printed material, 
but it is based on well chosen source material. Some striking 
figures are presented in support of the thesis. Statistics, for in 
stance, are quoted to show that the number of commercial em- 
ployees treated at one hospital in Paris has doubled from 1900 to 
1909. Fifty per cent of these were thirty years of age or under; 
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one half of tho 109 | tuberculosis, showing an in- 
crease of 80 p } M un tile employees, M. Del- 
perier maintau ect to tuberculosis, due to 
conditions und 

The scarcity rcial employees in the United 
States supports hat this class has hereto- 
fore received on tion. The growing movement 
of education fo nd salesmanship, for sanitary 
precautions, UI ng of the social conscience 
eall for a wide wledge of conditions, needs, 
and opportuniti yorkers 1n the United States. 


May ALLINSON. 
Research Dep Educational and Industrial 
Union, Bost 


Le Mouvement O By A. Lanzitto. Translated 
into French Pi (Paris: Marcel Riviére et Cie. 
Pp. 60.) 

Lanzillo’s Mo Italie is more interesting for 
its point of view rT The work of an out-and- 
out revolutionary t) he explains the backward 
proletarian move h on the basis of a discouraged 
and stupid peop by a niggardly or ill-developed 
environment. N t of the recent revolts was in 
Sicily, where the I peasants), victims of famine 
and social injust candidates for insurrection.” 
The almost innu | struggles between 1898 and 
1904, chiefly in | their leadership largely in the 
socialist party. ‘I tuated by the killing of the 
king in 1900. ‘I ‘a sacrifice which contributed 
effectively to chang of the country.” Unions and 
strikes multiplied wages rose. The first General 
Strike came in 1904, : n repeated nearly every year 
since. But the 7 way from the revolutionists, 
listening for policy idership of opportunist Turati 
and compromiser | to the cause of the working 
class. Even withi the syndicalists are menaced 
by the gangrene « Only a movement keenly critical of 
every existing pow the great revolutionary ideal and 
so “sweep before it a lross of the nineteenth century.” 


Ohio State Uni F. A. McKenzie. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Baupin, P. La dispute frangaise. La crise du parlementarisme. Le 
parti radical. Le syndicalisme. Le ministére Briand. Rétrograda- 
tions. (Paris: E. Fasquelle. 3.50 fr.) 

Betiom, M. Les retraites des ouvriers mineurs en Belgique. (Paris: 
H. Dunod et E. Pinat. Pp. 44. 1.50 fr.) 


Borssarp, A. Contrat de travail et salariat. (Paris: Bloud et Cie. 
Pp. 332. 3.50 fr.) 
The author is prominent in the group of Catholic Socialists. 


Bourn, H. Le syndicalisme ouvrier. (Paris: C. Pernot. Pp. 108.) 
A favorable appreciation. 


Byinecton, M. F. Homestead: The households of a milltown. Rus 
sell Sage Foundation. (New York: Charities Publication Commit- 
tee. 1911. Pp. 292. $1.70.) 

To be reviewed. 


Di Franco, L. La conciliazone e l’arbitrato nei conflitti collettivi del 
lavoro. (Rome: F. Cavotta. Pp. 204. 5 1.) 


Fircn, J. A. The steel workers. Russell Sage Foundation. (New 
York: Charities Publication Committee. 1911. Pp. 350. $1.50.) 
To be reviewed. 


Harmienie, P. L’état et ses agents, étude sur le syndicalisme ad- 
ministratif. (Paris: F. Alcan. Pp. li, 412. 7.50 fr.) 


Hussanp, J. A year in a coal mine. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. $1.25 net.) 

Keynes, M. N. The problem of boy labour in Cambridge. (Cam- 
bridge: Bowes and Bowes. 1911. Pp. 23. 3d.) 


Leinie, H. Die Arbeitslosenunterstiitzung der Stadt Schéneberg. 
(Berlin: Guttentag. 1911. Pp. 52. 1 m.) 


Lemire (Abbé). Le travail de nuit des enfants dans les usines a feu 
continu. (Paris: Larose et Tenin. 1911. 1 fr.) 


NearinG, S. The solution of the child labor problem. (New York: 

Moffat, Yard. 1911. Pp. viii, 145. $1.) 
To be reviewed. 

Orto, R. Uber Fabrikarbeit verheirateter Frauen. Miinchener volk- 
wirtschaftliche Studien. (Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta, Nachf. 1910. 
Pp. x, 299. 6.50 m.) 

Paut, L. Histoire du mouvement syndical en France (1789-1910). 
(Paris: Alcan. 1911. Pp. viii, 283. 3.50 fr.) 

Rosenmark, R. Les réformes a introduire dans la législation francaise 
sur les accidents du travail. (Paris: Rousseau. 1910. Pp. 218. 
5 fr.) 

Scumerser, H. La sécurité dans les mines. (Paris: Béranger. 
1910. Pp. 668. 25 fr.) 
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merce. All contracts “shall stipulate some one of the staple articles 
as the Regulator Article,” and shall be revised at maturity by an 
“equal division between debtor and creditor of any variation in 
the value of the article of physical wealth so selected... .in terms 
of money” (p. 53). In this form the suggestion is entirely worth- 
less. An index number, compiled from a very comprehensive 
range of price quotations might serve as a measure of variations 
in the value of money, and thus as a basis for the equitable re- 
vision of contracts; but no single commodity could possibly per- 
form that function. 

Other suggestions include profit-sharing, taxation of incomes, 
and compulsory insurance of working men. These are made en- 
tirely subsidiary to the main thesis of the book. The discussion 
it can hardly be called reasoning—by which the above proposi- 
tions are supported is lacking in breadth of view; it is often illogi- 
cal and even hysterical; and it is always unconvincing because of 
the evident bias induced by the advocacy of a panacea. The style 
is rambling and incoherent, with endless repetitions. The con- 
fusion of thought finds a parallel in numerous incomplete sen- 
tences (e. g. pp. 50, 51). The book is of no value as a clear 
contribution to the solution of a difficult problem. 


Hartey L. Lutz. 
Oberlin College. 


The Independent Treasury of the United States and its Relations 
to the Banks of the Country. By Davin Kintey. National 
Monetary Commission. Senate Doc., 61 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 
587. (Washington. 1910. Pp. 370.) 

It seldom occurs that a book, after an existence of eighteen 
years without a revision, merits an overhauling and a new form. 
Professor Kinley’s work on The Independent Treasury is one of the 
exceptions, the National Monetary Commission having invited its 
revision. The omissions from the old edition aggregate nearly 
100 pages, one half of which is taken from chapters dealing with 
proposals for the replacement of the subtreasury system and with 
the reorganization of the banking system. Of other omissions, 
found on almost every page, some correct crudities of expression 
and eliminate figurative language which frequently marred the 
text, and some represent changes of opinion due to maturer judg- 
ment. Upon the whole one third of the present volume is new 
and the revised product is a marked improvement over the old. 
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The early chat historical phases of the sub- 
ject an ove! y indulged in by the United 
States in keeping banks, or with individual offi- 
cers of gove i ts, are, except as to recent 
developments, é y as they appeared in the 
former edition terial down to the present, op- 
portunity is al etary Gage’s larger use of the 
banks as depo y Shaw’s fully developed policy 
of continuous 1 ney market. Following upon 
the practices of have recent legislation which, 
in effect, dest: ween the subtreasury and the 
national banks ng public money. 

The principa edition, viz., the explanation of 
the influence o treasury operations upon the 
money market the business community, is re- 
tained; but it é eree, a new setting and illus- 
trated by new | ty years of activity of the sys- 
tem fall fairly ls: (1) one of quiescence be- 
ginning in 1846, ir period, (3) the paper money 
period to 1879, riod of quiescence extending to 
the early nineti covered by the last 15 or 18 
years. It is onl nd fourth of these periods that 
the system has “ ormal conditions.” During the 
other three pe tages have far outweighed the ad- 
vantages, becaus growth in the receipts and dis- 
bursements of the ¢ ind the assumption by the inde- 
pendent treasury ure, of certain functions of a 
bank of deposit a tated such intimate relations be- 
tween the treasu: ss community that the activities 
of the former beca uously injurious to the latter. 
It is to the last | e author especially directs his at- 
tention in giving his thesis. The conduct of the 
Treasury Depart: n with the crises of 1893 and 
1907 and during prosperity and depression since 
1892, is illustrat te tables of statistics and charts. 
The effect on ba he strikingly irregular intake and 
output of curren rations of this department is well 
set forth. It is M ption of the influence on prices 
of these irregula trary additions to bank reserves 
and withdrawals { forms the crucial point in his 


entire argument i it ; to be said that students 
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who have been hitherto unable to agree with him as to the extent 
and importance of this influence, while acknowledging the direction 
of it, will remain unconvinced by this later presentation. The 
author is in accord with former Secretary Cortelyou, who held 
that so long as the subtreasury system shall retain a legal exist- 
ence, the head of the treasury must regard his department as the 
proper and necessary safety valve in periods of monetary diffi- 
culty. 

A few statements are not correct: e.g., the lowest denomination 
of gold certificates is not at present $20 (pages 100 and 109), and 
treasury notes of 1890 are no longer exchanged for silver bullion 
(page 100). It is a pity to publish the volume without an index. 

Don C. Barrert. 


Haverford College. 


Lombard Street. By Watrer Bacenor. Revised with intro- 
duction by Harrie, Wirners. (New York: Dutton and 
Company. Pp. xxviii, 372. 1910). 

If one were writing a review of a new edition of the Wealth of 
Nations for an economic journal he would hardly have the temerity 
to dwell on the content of the original text. In a similar attitude 
one must approach the masterpiece of Bagehot. In the field of 
banking and credit of the early seventies, Bagehot performed much 
the same service that Smith did in the larger field of production 
and exchange of a century before. Each painted a faithful pic- 
ture of a complex subject, for the most part inscrutable to his 
intelligent contemporaries. The student today finds it hard to 
appreciate the significance of either of these works simply because 
the principles there expounded have become matters of general 
knowledge and acceptation by reason of the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of their exposition. 

The editor of this thirteenth edition has at no place disturbed 
the work of Bagehot, but by a series of notes has brought facts 
and statistics down to date. In an interesting introduction he has 
drawn attention to the changes which have taken place in British 
and world finance in the space of nearly forty years that have 
passed since Lombard Street was written. Most striking has been 
the change that has come in the relations of the Bank of England. 
From a commanding position as the central force in maintaining 
the gold standard, when inconvertible paper was almost every- 
where dominant outside of Great Britain, it has come to be 
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By JoserH FreENcH JOHNSON. 
Senate Doc., No. 583, 61 
1910. Pp. 185.) 
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cally, a constant adequacy of currency to the needs of trade. The 
character of Canadian bank assets, which he thinks is unusually 
high, is brought home to three main causes: the training and ex- 
perience of Canadian bankers; the size and resources of the banks 
themselves, enabling them to insist that the borrower shall look to 
but one source for his loan, to enforce, in other words, the rule 
that a customer trade with but one bank; and to sundry provis- 
ions of the law, at once liberal and beneficial, whereby the banks 
are permitted to secure their advances by prior liens upon goods 
left in the custody of those who obtain the loans. From one view, 
Professor Johnson seems somewhat to have exaggerated the im 
portance of this extension of the law of warehouse receipts to 
commodities in preparation for the market, in course of manu- 
facture or awaiting sale. Certain it is, at any rate, that there 
are more acceptances and unsecured single name promises in 
Canadian bill books than one would infer from the author’s treat- 
ment of this theme. Exception might be taken, also, to his fail- 
ure to give due weight to the fact that in some transactions, easily 
recognized paper payable to bearer is the only acceptable form 
of payment, and that, therefore, it is not indifferent to some bor- 
rowers whether they get credit on the books of a bank, or the 
amount of their loan in notes. This oversight seems to have led 
to the assertion on page 61, contradicted, however, on page 94, 
that “deposits decline by as much as notes increase.” 

The analysis of Canadian reserves shows clearly how much 
greater—as a rule thrice that proportion—is the relation of their 
liquid assets to liabilities than the ten per cent or a little more 
which they commonly carry in coin and legal tender. It shows, 
too, that the banks’ use of the New York call loan market is 
prompted primarily by the opportunity there of earning an inter- 
est upon what would otherwise be held in unproductive govern- 
ment notes and cash. The author is nearer in accord with the 
hostile critics of the system in his conclusion that the activity of 
branch banks, by draining them of their savings, has not helped 
to accelerate, and has possibly served to check, the growth of the 
longer settled communities of the east. The addition of earnings 
to rest or reserve fund (surplus in the United States) instead of 
to capital after the rest has reached a fair proportion to capi 
tal, is condemned as a fad likely to interfere with the best use of 
the privilege of issue. A deal of respect is shown to the current 
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through the necessity of meeting the interest charges on a large 
gold debt out of an income derived from taxes paid in silver 
standard dollars. 

Less than a third of the book is devoted to what the title sug- 
gests as the central theme, namely, the establishment of the gold 
standard. The author’s treatment of this subject is good. He 
outlines the events leading to the Currency Commission’s recom 
mendations of 1903, recommendations which were substantially 
embodied in the decree of March 25, 1905, issued under authority 
of the enabling act of December 9, 1904,” and which called for the 
closing of the mints to the free coinage of silver (for circulation 
in Mexico), for the raising of the value of the dollar by “relative 
contraction” of the currency to the value of 75 centigrams of pure 
gold (namely, 49.8 cents of United States money), and for the 
ultimate maintenance of a fixed par with gold by means of the 
gold exchange standard. 

The manner in which the great rise in the gold value of silver, 
beginning in the fall of 1904, carried the old Mexican dollars to 
a bullion value substantially above the gold par and led to their 
exportation in return for large imports of gold, is a most inter- 
esting chapter in monetary history. Such a contingency was 
suggested as a possibility in the admirable report of the Currency 
Commission of 1903 but the outcome for Mexico was even more 
favorable than the most optimistic had dared to hope for. Mexico 
disposed of her dollars at a high price and then silver again de- 
clined. The transition to a gold standard was effected with little 
disturbance to business. The vexed problem of a gold reserve 
was automatically solved, and Mexico unexpectedly found herself 
in possession of a very substantial gold reserve, with considerable 
sums of gold coin in circulation. The need for silver coins was 
met by the new subsidiary coins, which, being slightly lighter in 
weight and containing much more alloy than the Mexican dollar 
were not exported when silver rose beyond the bullion point of the 
dollar. 

Dr. Hegemann’s monograph is more in the nature of a narra 
tive than of a criticism, and he is careful to give a fair statement 
of both sides of most controversial questions. He is in general 
sympathy with the plan followed by the government in the recent 
reform, and the criticisms he makes are very guarded and of little 


27Cf. Leyes y Disposiones relativas a la Reforma Monetaria. (Mexican 
Government Publication), pp. 39 ff. 
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Die geschicht Zinsfusses in Deutschland von 
1895 bis | ‘AN ALBERT. (Leipzig: Dunck- 
er and Hu Pp , 211, diagrams and tables. ) 

Dr. Albert’ ng, and well organized history 
of the interest .warded the first prize at the 
University of S 9; it appears now in an enlarged 
form. In the t n of the interest rate, the sub- 
ject of the fi he author sets forth many 
fundamental y ters, closing with the conclusion 
that the interes depends upon the rate of profits, 
international i ‘ ne elasticity of the country’s 
currency this ng upon the development of its 
discount and c! ipon the character of its bank- 
note system. 

The main pa gins with an admirable outline of 
the fall in the G te from 1815 to 1895, the fol- 
lowing import ovement being noted: the Na- 
poleonic wars, irbances of 1845-71, the appli- 
cation of stear sportation, the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, th f th rein (promoting uniformity in 
the interest ra | the railroad development of 
the period. D mention of the period 1871- 
1895, giving fig lecline in the interest rate in 
that period in | \merica, Russia, and Germany. 
He mentions as eral decline the payment of the 
French war di t and refunding of foreign debts 
notably the A rn of peace, the panic of 1873 
and its consequ ised need of capital for railroad 


building. An A s impressed with the fact that 
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this was a period, too, of falling prices, and he may recall also that 
American railroad development in this period was considerable 
from 53,000 miles in 1870 to 180,000 miles in 1895, while Ameri- 
can railroad liabilities increased from + billions in 1875 to 11 bil 
lions in 1895. Cheapened methods of production is undoubtedly 
another factor to be considered, likewise tariff and business combi 
nations. 

The German interest rate in the period of 1895-1908 first 
reached its highest point at the middle of 1900; there was a con 
siderable drop at the end of 1902 or the beginning of 1903, but 
not down to the figure of 1895. In 1903 there was an increase; 
the high point of 1900 was reached at the end of 1907 or the be 
ginning of 1908; since 1908 there has been a rapid decline. 

Dr. Albert’s final conculsion is that the rate of profits above all 
other factors determines variations in the interest rate; the for- 
eign money market has no absolute effect upon a country’s in 
terest rate although the foreign market does cause fluctuations in 
that rate; the policy of the Reichsbank has only a slight day to 
day steadying effect upon the German rate. Whether the high 
interest rates of the opening of the period are to be temporary 
or permanent phenomena, the author declares, depends upon future 
profits and upon conditions of production affecting profits. The 
author does not appear to ascribe any importance to the tendency 
toward high or low prices as an influence upon business conditions 
and hence upon profits. It is not conclusive, he points out in 
closing his scholarly book, that the efforts to promote concentra- 
tion of capital and capitalistic association, and especially the de- 
velopment of the technique of electricity, have ceased, and there- 
fore it may be supposed thay the tendency to a rising interest rate 
has not yet come to an end, and that after the general crisis of 
1908 the interest rate may go up to new heights. 

Raymonp V. Pue an. 

University of Minnesota. 


NEW BOOKS 
Barer, J. R. Bank organization. (Kutztown, Pa.: J. B. Esser. 
1910. $1.50.) 
The chapter on “Organization of banks” has been added to the 
author’s book, My first year in banking, of which this is a reprint. 


Barton, P. E. Answers to questions set at the examination held by 
the Institution of Bankers, April, 1910. Preliminary. (London: 
Waterloo. Pp. 45. 1s. 3d.) 
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EckuHarpt, H king system; a comprehensive 
study of th system, New York: Har- 
per. 191] 

To be revi 

Fisner, I. and | rchasing power of money; tts 
determination . interest and crises. (New 
York: Mae xii, 505. $3.) 

To be revi 

Gisson, A. H. yankers’ vade mecum. (London: 
Simpkin. 191 

Goopwin, W. P rency, and a currency plan for a 
new circulating ct the national bank and United 
States treasury Providence, R. I.: W. P. 

Goodwin. 

HausMann, W. | Die Bedeutung der Goldzentra- 

lisation fiir da Berlin: Puttkammer & Mihl- 


brecht. 1911 
KemMERER, E. V ns in relative demand for money 
and capital in | t. Mon. Com., Sen. Doc. No. 588; 
61 Cong. 2 Ses 
To be review 
Levy, R. G. Bar trésors publics. (Paris: Hach- 
ette et Cie. 1Y 


To be review 


Marin, P. Arl Paris Giard et Briére. 1911. 
ZF.) 
Meynen, W. 1 esen (Berlin: Siemenroth. 


1910. Pp. viii, 


Meurens, B. D Entwicklung der grossen fran- 
Kred htiqung thres Einflusses auf 
die wirtschaftl Frankreichs. Stuttgart: Cotta. 
1911. Pp. ix, 

To be review 

PLUCER-SARNA. / m schweizerischen Bankwesen. 
(Zurich: E. S; 

ScHWABACHER, W irkredit in Arqentinien, seine 


Grundlagen, seit Stand, und seine Zukunft. (Berlin: 
Springer. 1910 


Mites, H. D. Ti rency and centralized banking; a 
study of publi sued by the National Monetary 
Commission. ( MeN lly Press. 1911. Pp. 47. 
$.50. 

Sincer, K. Die M é Geldreform. (Strassburg in 


E.: Karl J. Tr vi, 114. $3 m.) 
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SpracuE, O. M. W. Banking reform in the United States: a series 
of proposals, including a central bank of limited scope. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University. 1911. Pp. 176. $1.00.) 

To be reviewed. 

Tuomson, W. Dictionary of banking; a concise encyclopedia of 
banking law and practice. (New York: Pitman. 1911. Pp. vii, 
554. $8.50.) 

Favorably reviewed in Journal of the Institute of Bankers, and 
the Bankers’ Magazine (London). 

Trosien, R. Der landwirtschaftliche Kredit und seine durchgreifende 
Verbesserung. (Berlin: Springer. 1911. Pp. vii, 84. 2.80 m.) 
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The Cost of Our National Government. A Study in Political 
Pathology. By Henry Jones Forp, Professor of Politics 
in Princeton University. (New York: The Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1910. Pp. xv, 147.) 

Professor Ford’s book is the outgrowth of lectures delivered by 
him, on the George Blumenthal Foundation, at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1909. Its main title hardly gives a correct idea of its 
scope. It is devoted to a consideration of the short-comings of 
our system of congressional control of appropriations and of the 
essentials of an adequate remedy. Aside from the emphasis on 
the evident fact that present practices encourage extravagance, the 
author has little to say in regard to the cost of government and 
that little constitutes the least well considered and valuable por- 
tion of the book. “A revelation of economic depravity in American 
government” is a rather extravagant characterization of the con- 
current increase in the expenditures of federal, state and local 
governments. The author’s idea seems to be that the increase of 
the expenditures of the national government being due in part to 
a transfer to it of functions formerly discharged by state and 
local governments, the expenditures of these branches of the gov- 
ernment should show a decrease. As a matter of fact, the func- 
tions of all branches of government have shown a tendency to in- 
crease during recent years and the increase in the case of state 
and local governments has certainly more than offset any de- 
crease due to the transfer of functions to the federal government. 
On page 8 it is stated that “the ratio of” (per capita?) “expense 
on account of pensions has declined from $4.32 to $1.92 since 
1869.” Reference to the compilation by the Census Bureau, re- 
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due to “inherent defects in the system itself or to weakness in 
the administration” concluded that it was the former, and this 
conclusion was given official endorsement by a resolution of the 
conference. 

While there is an abundance of criticism of the usual American 
method of taxing personal property, there is only one paper that 
deals specifically with the question of what should be substituted. 
Lack of space will not permit a presentation of the main points of 
Professor T. S. Adams’ proposal of a state income tax, but it is 
noteworthy that he advocates such a tax as a substitute, and, as 
would be expected, the discussion is vigorous and exhibits decided 
disagreement. In this and in other papers and discussions there 
is agreement, however, in an emphasis upon the need of adminis 
trative reforms, and particularly in the direction of centralization 
of administration. 

The model laws proposed by committees approved at previous 
conferences have as their object the avoidance of double taxation 
and the promotion of interstate comity. The inheritance tax law 
endorsed by the conference for adoption by the states has grada 
tions according to relationship and rates progressing from one to 
fifteen per cent. The method, also endorsed, of taxing life in 
surance companies is a license fee measured by domestic premium 
receipts. The committee on the uniform classification of real 
estate was continued, and its work, although already of much 
value, promises to be of still greater service. 

E. T. 

University of Texas. 


Canadian National Economy. By James J. Harrevy. (Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1911. Pp. 182. 50 
cents. ) 

Revolt against the New Feudalism in Canada. By Evwarp Por- 
ritt. (London and Toronto: Published for the Cobden 
Club by Cassels and Company. 1911. 35 cents.) 

These vigorous if partisan discussions of existing industrial con- 
ditions in Canada are a valuable contribution to the scanty litera- 
ture in this field. Both in much detail describe the grip the pro- 
tected interests have secured on the consumer and the small pro 
ducer. To the average Canadian, aware of the rapid progress 
his country has made in the past decade and not aware how the 
gains have been sluiced into a few channels, these books will come 
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local taxation. The growth of this system has raised the questions, 
first, of whether a line can be drawn between services which are of 
national importance, and hence “onerous,” and those which are 
of merely local importance, or “beneficial”; second, as to the ex- 
tent of the control which the national authorities should exercise 
over local administration; and third, as to the proper division of 
the financial burden among the various grades of government. 

Mr. Grice’s purpose is to set forth the history and present con- 
dition of the English grants in aid, and the influence which they 
have exercised upon the relations between the national and local 
authorities; and to make European experience available, for the 
discussion of the problems growing out of these conditions. He 
brings out clearly the contrast between the English system, with 
its complete separation of the sources of national and local tax- 
ation, its restricted control of the local authorities by the central 
government, its piece-meal development of grants in aid, in which 
it is difficult to discover any well defined plan; and the conti 
nental system with its complicated but precise and systematic dis- 
tribution of functions and financial obligations between the na- 
tional and local governments, the various grades of government 
deriving their revenues largely from the same sources, and consti- 
tuting parts of a single system operating under central direction 
and control. 

Written primarily for its bearing on English problems, Mr. 
Grice’s study contains much that is suggestive for Americans 
who live under a system which Mr. Webb, in the preface, de- 
scribes as the “anarchy of local autonomy”; for it is not impos- 
sible that in our efforts to increase the administrative efficiency of 
our local governments, and to solve the problem of state and 
local taxation, we may learn something of value from the study 
of the European solution of similar problems. 

The value of the book is increased by a well selected bibli- 
ography, and statistical appendices. If a criticism is to be made, 
it would be that the text is so loaded with detail as to make read- 
ing hard, and the gaining of a clear impression of the character- 
istic features of the different systems difficult. Some of the detail, 
it would seem, might, with advantage, have been relegated to the 
appendix. This objection is met in part, however, by Mr. Webb’s 
preface, and the summaries in the introductory and concluding 
chapters. 

Brown University. Henry B. Garpner. 
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partisans, but their method of presentation is quiet and digni- 
fied. 
University of Illinois. Simon Lirman. 


Land Values Taxation. By C. H. Cuomury and R. L. Ovurn- 
waAlITE. (London: Sidgwick and Jackson. 1909. Pp. 242. 

The Budget, the Land, and the People. (London: Methuen. 
1909. Pp. 92.) 

The importance of the revolution in land taxation through 
which Great Britain is passing is witnessed by a large amount of 
propagandist literature. Advocacy of the taxation of land val- 
ues is in the hands of a large number of leagues, organized in 
different parts of the kingdom, and unified through the United 
Committee for the Taxation of Land Values (Broad Sanctuary 
Chambers, 20, Tothill St., London). From these and other simi- 
lar organizations has come a stream of books, pamphlets, addres- 
ses, and leaflets. Land Values Taxation by Chomley and Outh- 
waite gives the arguments for taxation of land values, proposals 
for putting it into practice, and a picture, decidedly optimistic, 
of the results that may be expected to follow. The book is of a 
somewhat socialistic tendency. More moderate in tone is The 
Budget, the Land, and the People issued by the Budget League. 
This is a description and explanation of the new land taxes, with 
favorable comment and a wealth of examples showing the fortunes 
made from increase in land values, the burdens imposed on the 
people by the withholding of land from use, and the good re- 
sults to come from taxing land values. 

In addition to the titles mentioned above there are innumerable 
pamphlets and leaflets which present facts and arguments in popu- 
lar form. The United Committee publishes a monthly journal, 


“Land Values,” now in its seventeenth year. 

The tendency of much of this literature is in favor of the 
single tax as advocated by Henry George, whose works are con- 
stantly referred to as the highest authority. Such writers, while 
expressing the greatest satisfaction over the passage of the land 
taxes of 1909-10, particularly over the fact that at last a uni- 
versal valuation of the land is ordered, still regard this budget as 
only a step toward the ultimate goal. The next step, for which 
agitation is to be immediately pushed, is the placing of local rates 
on land values and the freeing of buildings and improvements from 
all taxation. 
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L’Etat Financi. Points de Vue. By Lovts Gautier. 
(Paris: G Bri 1910. Pp. 112. 2.50 fr.) 

The author he gether three essays previously pub- 
lished: “L’écue ets,” published in the Revue générale 
d@’ Administration, O r, 1909; “La fonte des excédents bud- 
gétaires,” in the July, 1909; and “L’état banquier,” 
published in the Revue Science et de Législation financiéres, in 
the first number 109. These essays in the above order are 
given new titles ¥ ggestive of the point of view: “Les 
prévisions,” “La | > and “Les comptes.” They are well 
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all the differences between the management of a private enter- 
prise and that of public business, the author tests the results of 
the fiscal policy of France by comparing them, wherever such a 
comparison is proper, with what private enterprise would pre- 
sumably have done. When making the budget “one is always 
anxious,” he says, “to make it balance.” In fact the accumulated 
surpluses of the ten budgets studied would, if each budget had 
worked out as planned, have amounted to over two million francs 
at the end of the ten years. But as the actual expenses exceeded 
the budget allowances in every year by amounts ranging approxi- 
mately from two millions to nearly sixty-six millions, the total ex- 
penditure for the ten years exceeded the estimated revenues by 
305,000,000 francs. This was partly covered by unanticipated 
revenues or by borrowings, so that the actual deficit was reduced 
to 54,000,000 francs. But by giving itself credit for the unex- 
pected balances of extraordinary resources, the government showed 
a series of surpluses which for the ten years exceeded the deficits 
by 215,000,000 francs. The author somewhat sarcastically re- 
marks, “No private citizen would say: ‘my general expenses were 
200,000 francs; my gross receipts 190,000 franes; I drew on my 
capital for 15,000 francs, and then had a surplus of 5,000 frances.’ 
He would admit a deficit of 10,000 francs.” 

The cause of this unfavorable result is not to be found in the 
revenues, for these generally came out better than was expected, 
but in the unanticipated growth of the expenses. The absolute 
figures for the expenditures not being considered suitable for his 
purposes, the author takes the percentages by which the actual 
expenditures exceeded or fell short of the estimates. Thus while 
the expenditures for the army exceeded the estimate by 268 mil- 
lion franes, during the ten years this was only 4 per cent of the 
original budget allowance. But the expenditures under the head 
of commerce and industry exceed the estimates by 95 millions, an 
increase of 25 per cent. 

The following table is interesting as showing the actual excess 
of, or saving on, the original budget allowance: 
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Coates, G. Tariff reform, employment and imperial unity. (New 
York: Longmans. 1911. Pp. viii, 120.) 
To be reviewed. 


Disot, M. Situation économique de la France, sous le régime protec- 
tionniste de 1892. (Paris: Sirey. 1910. 4.50 fr.) 


ErcuHorn, W. Die Hoéherbelastung fundierter Beziige durch direkte 
Staatsteuern unter besonderer Beriicksichtiqung der einzelnen Kan- 
tone der Schweiz. (Jena: Fischer. 1910. Pp. vii, 239. 5 m.) 


Fortune, W. H. Costs in currency of British, German, French and 
Austrian cotton goods; tariff, August 5, 1909. (New York: W. H. 
Fortune. 1910. Pp. 94. $4.00.) 


Frey, W. Beitrége zur Finanzgeschichte Ziirichs im Mittelalter. 
(Schweizer Studien zur Geschichtswissenschaft. Vol. III. No. 1.) 
(Ziirich: G. Leemann & Co. 1910. Pp. 278. 5.40 m.) 


Harms, B. Der Stadthaushalt Basels im ausgehenden Mittelalter. 
Quellen und Studien zur Baslat Finanzgeschichte. (Tiibingen? 
Laupp. 1910. Pp. 503. 25 m.) 


Heyman, H. Die deutschen Anleihen. (Berlin: Puttkammer und 
Miihlbrecht. 1911. Pp. 278. 5.40 m.) 


Hirst, F. W. The national expenditure of the United Kingdom. 
(London: Economist Office. 1911. Pp. 100. 1s.) 
Stricter economy, and greater control by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer is urged. 
Humar, J. Die neue Steuergesetzgebung in Bahern. (Munich: E. 
Pohl. 1911. Pp. 167. 3.60 m.) 


Jantzen, H. Die Geschichte der sondersteuer auf Kleinhandelsgross- 
betriebe in Sachsen. (Leipzig: Rossberg’sche Verlagsbuch. 1910. 
Pp. 93. 2 m.) 


Leuckart, W. v. Entwicklung und Ergebnisse der Wertzuwachsbes- 
teuerung im Sachsen. (Leipzig: Réder und Schunke. 1911. Pp. 
vii, 107. 2 m.) 

LorewENTHAL, R. Die rechtliche Bedeutung der Tarifvertrage im all- 
gemeinen und der Verhandstarif Vertrige im besonderem. Beitrage 
zur Lehre vom Tarifvertrag. (Berlin: W.& 5S. Loewenthal. 1910. 
Pp. iii, 127. 2.50 m.) 

Marzi, D. La cancellaria della repubblica florentina. (Florence: L. 
Cappelli. 1910. Pp. 775. 20 1.) 

Mout, W. Entstehung und Ziele der Einkommenbesteuerung. (Ber- 
lin: C. Heymann. 1911. 3 m.) 

Moraan, S. A. The history of parliamentary taxation in England. 
Department of Political Science of Williams College. (New York: 
Moffat, Yard. 1911. Pp. xvii, 317. $2.00.) 

To be reviewed. 
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PeLvteray, E. I Parlement de 1906 a 1910. 


Paris: Rous 


To be reviewed 


Roncavor, H. B. y der Agrarzille. (Jena: 
kischer. 1911. | 
Scumip, Die rreich-l ngarn, (Tubingen: 


Laupp. 1910. 


SCHUEMACHER. Der . hte und Literatur. (Ti- 
bingen: A. & S. 8. 4m.) 
Se.tigman, E. R. A. 7 { study of the history, theory, 
and practice of it me and abroad. (New York: 


Macmillan. 1911 
To be reviews d. 


Soporrsky, G. Zur Gebiiude-und Grundbesteuer- 
ung (Immobilienb: | zig: Hirschfeld. 1910. Pp. 
181. 5 m.) 

Sovorrsky, G. Die k ( ude und Grundsteuern (Im- 
mobiliensteuern) Russ Vergleichen mit auswartiger Be- 
steuerung. (Leipzig 1910. Pp. 97. 4 m.) 

Sreicer, J. Die Wertz Besteuerung der Liegenschafts- 
gewinne ) in Deuts r Schweiz. (Ziirich: Fiissli. 
1 m.) 

Steiger, J. Zur Steuer hweizerischen Staidteverbandes 
tiber die Besteuerun sellschaften und Konsumgenos- 
senschaften. (Ziirich 

Stewart, J. S. Laz 1 Texas Chicago: T. H. Flood 
& Co. 1911. Pp. y 86.00 

Water, S. The meanis orm London: King. 1911. 
Is.) 


In favor of tariff 


Weiter, P. H. Direkte S d Gemeindesteuern in der Schweiz, 
(Zurich: Fussli. 19 

WeissporF, L. F. von ung und Ergebnisse der Wertsu- 
wachsbesteuerung in § Leipzig Réder und Schunke. 
1911. 2m.) 

WEISSENBOoRN, H. Die dem Wertzuwachs, insbeson- 
dere die direkte Wertsu é Berlin: Springer. 1910. - 
Pp. vii, 156. 3.60 m 

To be reviewed. 
J. Vorschlage zu ung der Kurse der deutschen Staats- 


anleihen. (Leipzig hert Nachf. 1911. Pp. viii, 26. 
0.70 m.) 
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—_—_—__—_ Digest of inheritance tax laws and list of principal 
stocks affected by their provisions. (New York: Libbey and 
Struthers. 1911. Pp. 76.) 


—_—_—_—_————_ Inheritance taxes of all the states. (Boston and 
New York: Lee, Higginson & Co. 1911. Pp. 19.) 

——— Inheritance tar. Bulletin of the University of Wis- 
consin, Extension Division, Dept. of Debating and Public Discus- 
sion. (Madison: 1911. Pp. 8. 5c.) 

[nheritance tares for investors. (Boston: Boston 
News Bureau. 1911. Pp. 139. $1.00.) 
Practical notes on inheritance tax laws of the different states, 
with particular reference to non-resident investors. Revised and 
annotated by Hugh Bancroft of the Massachusetts Bar. 


Population and Migration 


NEW BOOKS 

Bensamin, G. G. The Germans in Teras: A study in immigration. 
Publications of the University of Pennsylvania. (New York: Ap- 
pleton. 1911.) 

Bertititon, J. Des causes de l’abaissement de la natalité en France et 
des remédes a y apporter. (Paris: Giard et Briére. 1910. Pp. 
56. 2 fr.) 

Bertition, J. La dépopulation de la France. Ses conséquences, ses 


causes, measures a prendre pour la combattre. (Paris: Alcan. 
1911. Pp. iii, 348. 6 fr.) 


ScuMer-Er. Die Vorarbeiten zur Herstellung gemeinsamer deutscher 
Sterblichkeitstafeln. (Berlin: E. S. Mittler und Sohn. 1911. 
Pp. 80. 3 m.) 


Usguin, E. La dépopulation des campagnes. (Paris: Alcan. 1911. 
2 fr.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 
Social Adjustment. By Scorr Nearinc. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. xvi, 377. $1.50.) 

Dr. Nearing undertakes to show that our industrial evils are 
the result of social maladjustment, and to point out how a proper 
adjustment would give to every man the opportunity to live a 
normal life. With this purpose the author considers in succes- 
sive chapters uniformity in education, low wages, congestion of 
population, the dependence of women, large families, the deca- 
dence of the home, the duration of the working life, overwork, 
dangerous trades, industrial accidents, child labor, and unem- 
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ployment. In tributed to economic causes, 
the attendant vn, and a specific remedy is 
indicated. 
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are drawn ch American sources, and skill is 
shown in givin; my d statistics, so that the work 
is a convenient ] f the case against low stand- 
ards of wages heir concomitants of overwork, 
child labor, at Dr. Nearing builds upon Pro- 
fessor Patten’s of a surplus from production, 
and on Profess which finds in ignorance the 
“true inwardr ery. The major stress is ac- 
cordingly laid remedies, including both the 
schools and t! é 1 public opinion. Legislation, 
also indispens: | by an enlightened public senti- 
ment. 

In a compre! the danger of unguarded state- 
ment. The aut on of the public schools will seem 
to some too sw y be doubted whether social ad- 
justment unde was so complete as is implied 
in Chapter VII for question, also, as to the de- 
gree to which cei ents are remediable by the mea- 
sures proposed. Gra lepravity is to be traced to social 
arrangements 1 ginal sin, defects of character do 
aggravate the f be a long day before the anti- 
social spirit is dr icative processes. Even here, how- 
ever, hope lies t of the sense of social responsi- 
bility, and So be welcomed among the agen- 


cies that cont1 
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Beloit Colle 


Corres tron an olum«e 8. Pre pared for the 
Fighth In Congress. Edited by CHaRrLes 
RicHMo>» New York: Charities Publication 
Committe $10.) 

The form, tl tude and the limitations of this 
work were det rrowly by the immediate purpose, 
to present to tl ; to the International Prison Con- 
gress, held in W 1910, an outline of the history and 
status of cri gy in America. Each volume 
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corresponds with one of the four sections of the Congress, a 
division followed in the program and discussions of that body. 
This purpose also determines the method of treatment in detail, 
especial care being taken to explain those things which might 
present difficulty, and to emphasize those which might be of special 
interest, to foreigners. The order of arrangement is thus in many 
respects different from that which in all probability would have 
been chosen if the purpose had been to present the subject in the 
most logical and scientific form as a permanent record for the 
use of American students in the future. 

A further condition modifying the form, materials, and methods 
of treatment was that the whole undertaking had to be planned, 
executed and published within little more than a year after the 
appropriation for the purpose was made available by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. It was thus impossible to have the whole 
work undertaken by one person or even to have each volume 
treated in a unified way. The work was done mainly as a public 
service by busy men in the midst of many other duties. When the 
untimely death of Dr. Samuel J. Barrows, the President of the 
Congress, left the organization for a time without leadership, his 
place was nobly taken by his friend, Charles R. Henderson, who 
took also the burden of editing this great collection of materials. 

One of the four volumes (the third), that dealing with Preven 
tive Agencies and Methods, Professor Henderson himself pre- 
pared. This in itself was a notable achievement under the condi- 
tions, and this volume is the most unified, being the only one of 
the four volumes which is a systematic treatise from the hand of 
one man. Beginning with the problem of heredity, it discusses the 
improvement of physical conditions in homes, streets, and fac- 
tories, economic reform in such a wide field as unemployment, in- 
dustrial insurance, control of corporations, etc., the reduction of 
drink and other social evils, the reform of courts, the improve- 
ment of education, and the development of the cultural influences 
in recreation, in social intercourse, and in religion. The claim is 
well justified that “the field to be covered was large, but it has 
been well tilled, and the book contains a great fund of suggestive 
material besides possessing deep inspiration toward this most im 
portant work of prevention.” While evidencing here and there 
the haste of preparation, this volume is broad, tolerant and opti- 
mistic, and is in literary and sociological regards the masterpiece 
of the collection. 
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L’Apprentissage et Enseignement Technique. By Frernanp Dv- 
BIEF. (Paris: Giard and Briére. 1910. Pp. 501.) 

This volume on apprenticeship and technical instruction, by 
the vice-president of the French Chamber of Deputies, forms a 
part of the Encyclopédie Internationale d’ Assistance, Prévoy- 
ance Hygiéne Sociale et Démographie, edited by A. Marie. The 
author notes the decline of the old system of training apprentices, 
and since no other adequate method has been devised to take its 
place, he states that “one hears it said on all sides in the world of 
commerce and industry that there are no good workmen.” 

The book describes at length the French system of technical 
training, which includes primary, secondary and advanced instruc- 
tion, also professional maritime schools. Some courses in do- 
mestic science for girls are provided. The rise of Germany in 
the industrial world is attributed in no small part to her methods 
of technical instruction. France is warned that she must en 
large and perfect her system of V'enseignement technique. A rapid 
sketch is made of the schools for technical training in the leading 
industrial nations of Europe and of the United States, but the 
information is scanty, even for the general reader. The volume 
concludes with a series of appendices, in which are considered 
important decrees of the French law with regard to the equipment 
of industrial workers, proposed educational reforms, and other 
similar topics. ‘The book contains much material of interest to 
the economist, as well as to those who are interested primarily in 
educational problems. 

James M. Mor ey. 

Brown University. 
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NEW BOOKS 
Campsety, L. C. Industrial accidents and their compensation. Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx prize essays in economics. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. 1910. 41.00.) 
To be reviewed. 
Gotze, H. Die Rechtsverhaltnisse der Fabrikpensions-und Unterstiit- 
zungskassen. (Berlin: Puttkammer und Mihlbrecht. 1911. 3 m.) 
Harpy. FE. R. Fire insurance. Part I. LinpNer, W. Real estate. 
Part II. Modern business; the principles and practice of com 
merce, accounts and finance, vol. viii, edited by J. F. Johnson. (New 
York: Alexander Hamilton Institute. 1911. Pp. xxv, 505. $3.50.) 


To be reviewed. 
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the commission of 1834, that of the able-bodied laborer, is the 
difference between the orders, applied notably in different parts 
of England, which on the one hand prohibited out-door relief 
generally, and which, on the other hand, allowed it with a labor 
test. Also, in orders of the central poor authorities, are noted 
some departures from the intent of 1834. Because of such varia- 
tions and changes of policy within the field of poor law, beside 
tendencies to meet distress outside that law, the Webbs say that 
any poor law, or law of destitution, is hopeless. 

The three quarters of a century since 1834, a time of revolu- 
tion in many ways of human thought and action, has brought plain 
modifications in the treatment of the needy by public aid, some 
of which seem a radical departure from 1834. These changes are 
to be reckoned with. Differences of opinion arise as to their sig- 
nificance. The Webbs see plainly that all point to a continuous 
process toward a radically new basis of public aid, when relief, 
quickly obtainable, will make not only for cure but for prevention 
of need. The last third of this book summarizes clearly and in- 
terestingly that new basis, from the minority report of the Royal 
Commission, and compares it with the majority report. Readers 
who wish to compare those reports will obviously go direct to the 
majority for their say. English students and workers in the 
field of public aid, as the signers of the majority report, who do 
not agree with Mrs. Webb, the minority leader, freely grant that 
conditions and remedies of 1909 are not identical with conditions 
and remedies of 1834; but they believe that reasonable order and 
a progressive policy can be brought into even such a complicated 
matter as public relief of need, without letting the pendulum of 
public opinion swing to what seems to them a dangerous extreme. 
The contest in England is on; it is of dramatic interest to per- 
sons concerned in poor relief, the world over. 

Jerrrey R. Brackerr. 
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The Nation as a Business Firm: An Attempt to Cut a Path 
Through Jungle. By W. H. Matuock. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1910. Pp. xi, 268. $1.00.) 


In this volume Mr. Mallock gives the results of a study of the 
distribution of incomes in the United Kingdom, based chiefly upon 
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the income tax sta of Giffen, Levi, Money, 
Primrose and Bow . very fair presentation 
of the subject, alt! ittempt to make a case 
against socialism | ynomie conditions of the 
poorer classes are 

In 1800 Great B t country in the world, 
and at that time t! was about £175,000,000, 
which was equal d of £16: 14s. In 1850 the 
per capita incon I 1865, £30: 9s. In the 
vear 1850 the aver comes below £150 was £15, 
- that the averag r classes in that year was 
almost as great as ymes in 1800. Similarly, 
in 1888, the avera 0 was £25, or something 
more than the ay n 1850; and in 1905 the 
average of income Lev, OY Very nearly as much 
as the average of 65. The poorer classes, there- 
fore, are constant ls, and are progressively 
gaining all that t by ilizing the means of 
production. 

Taking the dis 1s shown in Sir Robert 
Giffen’s figures fon ghtly claims that the in- 
come of families terial conditions than the 
income of individu there were in the United 
Kingdom, in the 100 wage-earners of the work- 
ing class, including women, 1,729,000 
lads, and 1,265.00 iverage family as com- 
posed of five perso t 5,400,000 families of the 
working class, cor 00 male heads of families and 
a body of subordu prising 7,600,000 young 
men, women, lads I ery 1! le head of a family 
there were. on tl ne half associate workers 
whose earnings co! neral family income. Since 
the average incom ) men and £32 for women, 


lads and girls, M1 that the average earnings of 
a family of which tl | £60 would be about £114—a 


sum sufficient to n comparative 


comfort. Ap- 
plying this argun te of earnings for 1905, Mr. 


Mallock arrives at ision that the average earn- 


ings of working re £130. To be more exact, 
there were about 172 f the poorer class of wage- 


earners earning about hough the wages of the heads 
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of the families were only from 9s. to 17s. a week. The mass of 
unskilled wage-earners, numbering 1,265,000 families, had in- 
comes of £94 a year; the mass of skilled wage-earners, numbering 
2,185,000 families, earned £120 a year; 2,357,000 families of ex- 
ceptionally skilled wage-earners earned £156 a year; and 1,120,000 
families of the highest class of skilled wage-earners had incomes 
of £190 a year. 

While it is true, as Mr. Mallock says, that the wage-earning 
family is typically supported by the incomes of two or more of 
its members, it is also true that there are many families whose 
sole income, apart from charity, is that of the head of the family, 
and that head not always a man. In many cases, too, the un- 
married wage-earners are detached from their families or con- 
tribute only a small part of their earnings to the general family 
income. Mr. Mallock seems to overestimate the solidarity of the 
family, while some other investigators are disposed to assume that 
the family is wholly dependent on the earnings of the head. 

One of the many interesting points made by Mr. Mallock is 
that, in estimating the distribution of incomes for the purpose of 
showing the shares of labor and capital, incomes derived from 
foreign investments should not be counted as the incomes of the 
rich without adding to the incomes of the working class an amount 
equal to the wages of the laborers employed by British capital 
invested abroad. Mr. Mallock assumes that for every £1 received 
by the British investor the foreign laborer receives at least £2: 
10s., since the ratio of the profits of American railways to the 
earnings of the railway employés in the year 1905 was as 1 to 
21%. As a matter of fact for every dollar received by the bond- 
holders and stock-holders of the railways of the United States in 
the year 1905, the wage-earners received only $1.74. (Report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 1905. Pp. 47, 75.) 

Mr. Mallock clearly shows that income is a far better measure 
of material prosperity than property, and that the distribution of 
income is much less unequal than the distribution of property. 
According to Mr. Mallock’s figures, there are in the United King- 
dom about 200,000 families whose incomes of domestic origin ex- 
ceed £700 a year, and these, being about one fortieth of the popu- 
lation, receive about one fifth of the total income. 

Although one could wish that the statistics were better arranged 
and more clearly presented, Mr. Mallock’s book gives a most in- 
teresting and valuable analysis of income tax statistics, and con- 
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clusively shows tha do not receive so large a 
proportion of th commonly thought. 

University of D J. EK. Le RosstcGno.u. 
State Socialisn : ty J. E. Le Rossicnou and W. 

D. STewar Y. Crowell and Company. 
1910. Pp. 

New Zealand 1s la laboratory for social 
experimentation, economics from Denver 
end a barrister-at have gone about together 
counting up the ngs and pence of state inter- 
ference, of old ag ding re forms, of govern- 
ment railways, at res As Le Rossignol and 
Stewart point out, themselves have gone far 
far their own bes refused to go far enough 
to benefit pre tly « ng them Their legislation 
has had little stud 2 they have seen the need 
or have been abl of the opportunity, they 
have put through nother. In the early days 
great tracts of lan nds of the few and in these 
later days the stat his land slowly through com- 
pulsory purchase a tion. But there is no single- 
tax or land natio ere, nothing more than a 
tardy realization { r the state and safer for the 
party in power, t tle with their families upon 
the broad acres w ’s” sheep have been wont to 
roain. 

There has been rv in the extension of the 
New Zealand state ntry was poor and needing 
development ; its pe to two long narrow islands 
each with high mou t unprofitable for private 
capital to invest nnected roads serving scat- 
tered communities ts larger daring and greater 
credit, was needed t prehensive plan for building. 
The state has gor of fire insurance and coal 
mining in much th iny preconceived notions 
of state socialism, ions were raising prices 
and state competit pon as an effective and popular 
method of control. 1] has grown in like manner, step 
by step, until now born to private telephone extor- 
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a post office department which is monopolizing post, telegraph, 
and telephone, operating parcel’s post and savings banks and 
which is soon to install wireless telegraphy. 

The cost of these services has often been high, as we follow 
Professor Le Rossignol’s figures, and the public debt in New 
Zealand is enormous. Yet about 65 per cent of that large debt is 
made up of productive assets and the balance of 35 per cent, or 
$125 per head of white population, is “in large portion due to 
public works which while not directly productive of revenue, have 
greatly furthered the development of the country.” It has cost 
the New Zealanders much to govern themselves without control by 
the hand of efficient plutocracy. They believe that their freedom 
from such corrupting influences as private railways is worth all 
they have paid and all they yet must pay. And this the majority 
of thoughtful men and women in New Zealand believe even while 
admitting that the party in power has made open use of its control 
of public expenditures to secure to itself more votes and further 
continuance in office. There are patent dangers from such prac- 
tices, especially in a small country carrying on its manifold gov- 
ernmental operations through a very large body of civil servants, 
but that government by a bureaucracy is to be looked for and 
feared in New Zealand, as say these critics, seems to misread 
curiously New Zealand and English character and tendencies. 

In the three chapters on compulsory arbitration and strikes, 
while a clear and accurate account of industrial arbitration is 
given, the responsibility for past failures of arbitration and for 
its future success seems to be placed somewhat too heavily on the 
workers. They, indeed, have gained much from its operation, in 
that they have been saved from the necessity of stopping work 
while their claims were being adjusted; but as we are told, it is 
doubtful whether beyond this, compulsory arbitration has either 
shortened their hours, increased their pay, or otherwise improved 
their condition, more than would have economic forces working 
quite independently of all this socialistic legislation. Employers 
have been haled to court so often by their men and so often have 
lost, that they would now throw the responsibility for arbitra- 
tion’s “success or failure wholly upon the shoulders of the work- 
ers.” But it may be assumed that when the now completely re- 
cast Act in turn is strained to the breaking point, it will be the 
employers who will again come forward anxious to repair it. For 
Conciliation Boards and Arbitration Court, often as they may 
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This little book is valuable because compact with Marxian in- 
formation and argument, tracing the family, industry, and prop- 
erty from primitive to modern times. ‘Tribal communism in land, 
family collectivism, and feudalism prepare in turn the way for 
modern private property. ‘The instruments of labor, however, 
unlike land, have always been personal property. The artisan 
classes are differentiated from the agricultural, and produc« 
commodities for which orders have been received in advance. 
Gradually they become independent, and as traders produce for 
the market. ‘The substitution of capitalistic rights for feudal ob- 
ligations combined with a parallel substitution of an industry for 
the family, village, or province as the economic unit, points to the 
time when a vast corporation through its world-strung plants will 
“produce the raw material, transform it into industrial products, 
and sell them to the customer.” At that time the capitalist will 
have ceased to be useful and will disappear. Political economists, 
“the overpaid apologists of bourgeois society,” may object to 
certain definitions which beg the question at issue, namely social- 
ism, and may not agree with the rapid conclusions of the closing 
pages. 

F. A. McKenzie, 

Ohio State University. 


The Conflict between Individualism and Collectivism in a Democ- 
racy. By Cuaries W. Exvror. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1910. Pp. vii, 135.) 

The three lectures published in this volume were delivered in 
November, 1909, at the University of Virginia on the Barbour- 
Page Foundation. In them President Eliot reviews the conflict 
between individualism and collectivism in the three fields: industries 
and trades, education, and government. He does not attempt to 
bring out any novel facts in reference to this conflict, but rather, 
by sympathetic description and careful analysis, to interpret the 
significant movements of the day from his particular point of 
view. 

By collectivism, he is careful to state, he means not state social- 
ism, with which he has little sympathy, but coéperative action, 
however it manifests itself. Thus the collectivism he has in mind 
“maintains private property, the inheritance of property, the 
family as the unit of society, and the liberty of the individual as 
a fundamental right; and it relies for the progress of society on 
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An attempt to reconcile Proudhon’s earlier declaration, that 
property is robbery, with his later writings, and to make his reason- 
ing applicable to modern socialism. 

Bourveau, J. Entre deux servitudes. Democratie, socialisme, im- 
périalisme. Les étapes de l’internationale socialiste. Opinions de 
sociologues. (Paris: Alcan. 1910. Pp. viii, 342. 3.50 fr.) 

Bourain, H. Le socialisme et la concentration industrielle. (Paris: 
Riviére et Cie. 1911. Pp. 88. 0.75 fr.) 

EnceEts, F. Philosophie, économie politique, socialisme (contre Eugéne 
Dihring). (Paris: Giard et Briere. 1911. Pp. xciv, 420. 10 fr.) 

Translated from the sixth German edition, with notes by Edmond 
Laskine. 

Garnier, H. T., Tancer, B., Brunt, L. L’action socialiste, muni- 
cipale. Preface by EpGar Mitunaup. (Paris: Riviere et Cie. 
1911. 1.25 fr.) 


GaumontT, J. L’etat contre la nation. Le fédéralisme professionnel 
et l’organisation économique de la société. Preface by H. La- 
GARDELLE. (Paris: Giard et Briére. 1911. 2.50 fr.) 


Gorsvu, C. L’évolution codpérative en France. Part 2. Exposé éco- 
nomique des méthodes de concentration dans les codpératives agri- 
coles en France. (Paris: Riviére et Cie. 1911. 1 fr.) 


Harvey, J. H. The new social democra y. A study for the times. 
(London: King. 1911. 6s.) 
Discusses the present situation; treats of the socialism of Anatole 
France and Proudhon; sees the collapse of collectivism. 


Kirxup, T. A primer of socialism. (London: A. & C. Black. 1911. 
Is.) 
Author has written “A History of Socialism” now in its third 
edition. 


La@arvELLE, H. Le socialisme ouvrier. (Paris: Giard et Briére. 
1911. 4.50 fr.) 


Louan, M. Die sozialdemokratische Gefahr. (Berlin: Otto Elsner. 
1910. Pp. 92. 1.25 m.) 


Lorta, A. Contemporary social problems. A course of lectures de- 
livered at the University of Padua. (London: Sonnenschein. 1911. 
Pp. 156. 2s. 6d.) 

To be reviewed. 

Marx, K. A contribution to the critique of political economy. Trans- 
lated from the second German edition by N. I. Stone. (Chicago: 
C. H. Kerr & Co. 1911. Pp. 314. $1.00.) 

Contains the earliest statement of Marx’s theory, although not 
published until after Das Kapital. 


Scnacuner, R. Die soziale Frage in Australien und Neuseeland. 
(Jena: Fischer. 1911. 10 m.) 
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Contains « ntellectualism in the socialist 
movement, and Mar n contemporary socialism. 
i third \ 1 in the American Journal of 
Sociology 


DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Industries and Commerce 


INVESTIGATION OF Export Statistics. Early in April Mr. Durand, 
the Director of the Census, submitted to the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor a report of an investigation made by him regarding the 
charges preferred by Mr. Francis T. Lowe, of New York, respecting 
the accuracy of the statistics of exports published by the Bureau of 
Statistics. The report states that Mr. Lowe has entirely failed to 
make any case against the accuracy of these statistics. 

Mr. Lowe claimed that by wrong methods of classification or other 
wise, the export statistics exaggerated the total exports of the country, 
or at least the exports of manufactured articles, and submitted an 
affidavit of Charles S. Price, a former employee of the Bureau of 
Statistics, dated May 3, 1907, in which Price stated that instructions 
regarding classification had been issued by the Bureau “in which raw 
materials are described as articles ‘wholly or partly manufactured.’ ”’ 
Mr. Lowe asserted that the reported exports of manufactures had 
steadily climbed since the date of these instructions, notwithstanding 
that the years from June 30, 1907, to June 30, 1910, were “the three 
bad years for export, as shown by the returns of England and Germany 
with the entire world.” The Director of the Census states in his re- 
port that the change in classification made by the Bureau of Statistics 
on July 1, 1907, was a perfectly proper change, designed to conform 
export statistics with the production statistics of the Census. The 
Bureau gave conspicuous public notice of the change, and reclassified 
the figures of exports for a number of years back, in order that they 
might be comparable with the future statistics. The articles falling 
within each class of exports are conspicuously published month by 
month. The report also shows that the increase in the reported exports 
of manufactures since the change in 1907 has been much less rapid 
than for several years preceding. Moreover, the reported exports of 
manufactures from the United States since 1907 show almost precisely 
the same movements as the exports from Great Britain and Germany. 
The year 1910 was the greatest export year in the history of both 
England and Germany, as it was in the history of the United States 
so far as manufactured articles are concerned. 

In addition to the general charges made by Mr. Lowe, he submitted 
a number of inquiries which practically challenged the accuracy of the 
statistics of exports to certain particular countries, or of particular 
articles. The report states that Mr. Lowe is misinformed with regard 
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to the facts on pr which he takes up; for example, 
the alleged dispa nt of exports to the Latin American 
countries from tl ympared with Great Britain and 
Germany, was d f fiscal year figures for the 
United States wi res for the other two countries, 
and wholly disay ( year figures. Again, Mr. Lowe 
stated that the ex tle, cotton, meat products, and oils 
for 1910 show a 0,000,000 as compared with 1908. 
As a matter of the articles specified was only 


P65,000,000. 


The First Nati ville, Mississippi, has distributed 
an interesting pa The Truth about the Boll Weevil, 
prepared by Alfr Julian H. Hart. This information 
throws light upor re of cotton cultivation. 

The Bureau of concluded its studies of Cotton 
Goods in Latin V deals with Chile, Bolivia, Peru, 
Equador, Jama t the report being prepared by W. 
A. G. Clark, (¢ Special Agent Series No. 44; 
Washington, 19 

The Daily C Report for April 24, 1911, is de- 
voted to a summar 1 Commerce of Liverpool” ; and 
in the same series ; a collection of reports on the 


“World’s Tobac« 


The report of \ Chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Departm« for 1910, contains an interesting 
diagram showing n of the corn crop as made in 
October for the nd also the estimated yield deter- 


mined in Deceml 


In the Report mmission of the Province of Sas- 
katchewan Reg 1910 there is a large and vyal- 
uable amount of rd to the methods of business in 
the grain trade. lecided against government owner- 
ship of elevators cooperation on the part of the 


farmers, assisted | 


The Commis ns has issued a Summary of Re- 
port on the Lur [, Standing Timber; Washington, 
Feb. 13, 1911, n deals more particularly with 
amount and ow! timber. It is shown that there is 


a concentration « paratively few enormous holdings, 
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vast speculative purchases, and a great increase in value. The dis- 
cussion of combinations in the manufacture or sale of lumber is re 


served for a subsequent report. 


The Forest Resources of the World, by Raphael Zon (Bulletin 83, 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, Washington, December 
10, 1910, pp. 91), presents convenient data relating to every country 
of commercial importance with regard to timber resources. A classi- 


fication is made between importing and exporting countries. There 


are two pages of bibliography. 

The Bureau of Statistics and Manufactures of Washington has 
published a pamphlet on The Irrigated Lands of the State of Wash- 
ington (Olympia, 1910, pp. 96). There are many photographs illus- 


trating the agricultural development of the state. 


The Board of Education of Massachusetts has issued a special report 
on Agricultural Education (Boston, 1911, pp. 104) in which there is 
considerable information in regard to the present condition of the 
farming industry in Massachusetts. 


Bulletin No. 4 of the Canada Department of Mines summarizes the 
Investigation of the Peat Bogs and Peat Industry of Canada, made 
during the season of 1909-1910 (Ottawa, 1910, pp. 44). 


Corporations 


RarLroaD LEGisLaTION IN CALiIFoRNIA. A noteworthy act for rail- 
road regulation was passed by the legislature of California on Febru- 
ary 10,1911. All rates on intrastate business in California are hence- 
forth to be established by the state railroad commission. Carriers may 
propose changes between the first and tenth days of July of each 
year, but may not themselves raise or lower any rate. The commis- 
sion has power over demurrage, storage, carrying, delivering, switch- 
ing, time of transit, and any service incidental to the transportation of 
passengers or freight. It is authorized to prescribe a system of ac- 
counts and to make a valuation. It can determine through rates and 
classifications. 

This sweeping legislation is the result of the election of Governor 
Johnson in 1910 after a campaign in which the influence of the South- 
ern Pacific was the sole topic which the successful candidate was will 
ing to discuss. California has had a railroad commission or commis- 
sioners for thirty-five years, and there has been in her constitution 
since 1879, a section specifically providing for a commission with power 


to prescribe rates. Charges have nevertheless been high and discrimi- 
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On the other hand, the experts employed by the sub-committee of 
the city council reported that the company had earned a net profit at 
the rate of over 10 per cent on what they regarded as the fair present 
value of the property, $19,053,169. In the opinion of these experts, 
after deducting the sum required to pay 8 per cent on the present value 
of the investment, there remained a further sum of over $400,000, 
which afforded the company ample protection against every possible 
contingency. 

Space is lacking to go into a full discussion of the reasons for these 
contradictory reports. Two leading causes, however, may be pointed 
out. One affected the calculation of the value of the company’s in- 
vestment; the other, its annual net income. In the first place, the city 
council’s experts computed that that portion of the plant subject to 
depreciation was actually worth only 77.5 per cent of its original cost. 
It accordingly estimated the present value of property which had 
originally cost $20,448,304 at $15,847,436. The city comptroller’s 
experts made no reduction in capital value on account of depreciation. 
This difference in procedure accounts for most of the discrepancy be- 
tween the two estimates of the value of the company’s investment. 
Secondly, there was an important difference in the calculation of the 
rate of depreciation. The city comptroller’s experts reckoned depre- 
ciation at 8 per cent per annum, and assumed that depreciation reserves 
would earn only 3 per cent per annum. The city council's experts 
reckoned depreciation at 624 per cent per annum and assumed that 
depreciation reserves would earn 4 per cent per annum. This accounts 
for much of the discrepancy between the two estimates of the com- 
pany’s net earnings for the year. 

Now it is unfortunate that trained engineers and accountants should 
differ so widely upon questions submitted to their expert consideration. 
Such divergent reports tend to bring all experts into discredit; and, 
at the present juncture, it is of especial importance that our experts 
enjoy the good will of the public. Without it, contemporary experi- 
ments in the orderly regulation of public service corporations are 
threatened with failure. In this instance, the divergence of expert 
opinion is peculiarly unfortunate, since it was in large part unneces- 
sary. The most important differences in the reports were not the 
consequence of engineering blunders or erroneous accounting. There 
were no serious differences between the two sets of experts with regard 
to those matters with which only experts can appropriately deal. The 
differences arose when the experts attempted to deal with matters 


lying outside their proper provinces. It is not an engineering or ac- 
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systems in use in that state, the commission has in a recent case put 
into concrete form its ideas as to what constitutes a reasonable system. 
(In re Application of the Jefferson Municipal Electric Light and 
Water Plant for Authority to Adjust its Rates. Aug. 30, 1910. 5 
Wis. R.R. Com. Rept., pp. 555-591.) The leading feature of the 
commission's plan is a differential charge based on steadiness of use. 
A lower rate is charged for all power taken beyond an average of two 
hours’ daily use of the consumer's “‘‘active load.”” The latter may be 
defined as his fair share of the greatest demand the central plant is at 
any one time called on to meet, and is determined by classes of con- 
sumers, where it cannot be more accurately found for each individual 
by the use of demand meters. This charging system encourages the 
consumer who, though using much power in all, cannot use much at 
any one time, and so calls for a relatively small addition to the capacity 
of the central plant. 

A suggestive paper on the general subject of rates was recently read 
by Mr. H. L. Doherty before the Commercial Gas Association at Bos- 
ton (Rates, printed privately), in which the writer presents the need 
of scientific charging, and suggests the basis of his own, the original 
“readiness to serve’ system. The main feature is a division of ex- 
penses according as they depend on: (1) the number of consumers, 
(2) the maximum rate of supply which they may at any time call for, 
and (3) the amount actually consumed. This is not carried into its 
details, but the paper is supplemented by an exhaustive bibliography, 
largely of articles in technical periodicals which should prove very 
useful. 

Amherst College. J. H. Crark, 


Rates or Express Companies iN Canapa. The Board of Railway 
Commissioners for Canada have recently issued in typewritten form an 
elaborate decision on express rates (Judgment in the Matter of Tariffs 
of Express Companies Carrying on Business in the Dominion of 
Canada, Ottawa, pp. 117). Under the act of 1903, a Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners was established, and endowed among others, with 
the powers over the rates of railroad and express companies previously 
exercised by the Governor-in-Council. The Board in the above deci- 
sion holds: (1) that all standard express tariffs require its affirmative 
approval before they may legally be put into effect; (2) that the ex- 
press companies must assume the burden of demonstrating the justice 
and reasonableness of such tariffs; and (3) that the Board is not bound 


by the common law rules of evidence, nor by the rules that have been 
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laid down in th rmine the constitutional limita- 
tions upon the } s with re spect to the regu- 


lation of rates. the action of the Board is 


the general statu not disallow tariffs, unless they 


ire unreasonab rules are laid down for its 


guidance, and a} $s no power to review the 


findings of th the broad ground of public 
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value of their pr 1e use of the public. 


A. N. Ho.tcomse. 


The question of the anti-trust law of 1890 is taken 
up in the Heart nt Resolution 230, and Hearings 
on House Resolu Committee on Rules, January 17 
and January 23 hearings was in the appoint- 
ment of a commit te shipping pools, and the second on 
the merger of th Steel Corporation and the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron ( 60). A considerable amount of 
docume ntary mate! exhibits.” 

The Interstate m has published a revised edi- 
tion of its regulat nstruction and filing of freight 
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tariffs and classifications, and passenger fare schedules, with admin- 
istrative rulings. (Tariff Circular, No. A. 1911, pp. 143.) 


The Proceedings of the Twenty-Second Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Railway Commissioners, held November 15, 
1910 (Washington, 1911, pp. 256), devotes special attention to rail- 
road statistics, car service, demurrage, taxes and valuation, and rates 
and rate-making. In the section devoted to the discussion of railway 
statistics is a compilation of state laws and rulings in regard to the 
assignment of revenues and expenses of railway companies. 

The publication of the Third Annual Report of the Public Service 
Commission of New York, Second District, for 1909 (Albany, 1910; 
vol. 1, pp. 1172; vol. 2, pp. 429; maps) provides the student of cor- 
poration finance with a large amount of first-hand data. In the ap 
pendices the orders of the commission are classified by subjects, among 
which are to be noted questions of consolidation, the issue of securities, 
and rates of express companies. Volume II, Abstracts of Reports of 
Corporations, contains elaborate statistical tables showing investments, 
costs, indebtedness, capitalization, equipment, operating expenses, 
wages of employees, and accidents. Exceptional are the tables show- 
ing freight operations of steam railroads, with details as to tonnage 
originating on the road or received from connecting carriers. For pub- 


lic utility corporations the tables show the bases of charges. 


The First Annual Report of the Board of Public Utility Commis 
sioners of New Jersey for 1910 (Trenton, 1911, pp. 285) deals for 
the most part with the orders issued by the Board. ‘Tables show the 
rates charged by public utility companies furnishing gas, electricity 
and water. 

The Sirty-Fourth Annual Report of the Commissioner of the Ohio 
State Library for 1909 (pp. 61) contains notes on Ohio canals, includ- 
ing eleven pages of bibliographical entries on this subject. 

In the Fifth Annual Report of the Railroad Commission of Washing- 
ton (Olympia, 1910) is given a review of the work of the commission 
during the five years of its existence. Reference is made to the valu- 
ation of telegraph and telephone property now in progress. 

The Railway Age Gazette has reprinted four articles written by its 
western editorial manager, Mr. Samuel O. Dunn (New York, 1911, 
pp. 85). These treat of the valuation of railroads, limitation of rail- 
way profits, rates and efficiency, and the new long and short haul law. 


The first two originally appeared in the Journal of Political Economy. 
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The address of Edward Henry Harriman de- 
livered before t New York, January 25, 1911, 
and printed in } Forum, 318 West 57th St., 
N. Y., 1911, pp. restive points of view for the 


student of finan 


The statements bull, chairman of the board of 
directors of the | Railway Company, and of Mr. 
W. H. Williams, Delaware and Hudson Com- 


pany, before the R Commission, have been printed in 


pamphlet form. 


Part V of the J Report of the Superintendent of 
Insurance of New Y ). pp. 13860) contains a consider- 
able amount of h regard to insurance supervision 
in New York, incl f fifteen pages on supervision in 
Europe. There il review of the business of co- 
operative fire insur ing back to 1836. 

In the Eighth ! f the Bureau of Labor of New 
Hampshire, 1910 the Commissioner of Labor ad- 
vocates the passag factory inspection law, and that 
the Commissioner of responsible for the enforcement of 
the fifty-eight hour bor laws. 

The Third Annu Bureau of Statistics of Massa- 
chusetts on Chang j s and Hours of Labor, 1909, and 
the Tenth Annual | Strikes and Lockouts, 1909, are of 
special interest as sh t to inform the reader in regard to 
the meaning of ter tistical tables, and also in giving 
publicity as to th riving the tables. (Boston, 1910, 
pp. 260; Parts I and th Annual Report.) This attempt 
to standardize ter 1 as a step in advance in state 


reports. 


Labor Bulletin, N 1u of Statistics of Massachusetts 
summarizes “Legisla labor disputes and related causes 
in the Massachus ( 1 provides a useful supplement to 
Bulletin No. 70, wl r injunctions (Boston, December, 
1910, pp. 42). Oi printing of the dissenting opin- 
ions of the Massax Court relating to the law of labor 
disputes, for as tl minority decisions of yesterday 


may become the ma vi 
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A reprint from the annual report of the State Board of Health of 
Massachusetts has been made of that part dealing with the Work of 
the State Inspectors of Health for the year 1909 (Boston, 1910, pp. 
127). These inspectors according to the laws passed in 1907 are en- 
trusted with the enforcement of laws which have a direct economic 
bearing, thus extending the supervision over factories ordinarily per- 
formed by factory inspectors. Of special interest, and for the United 
States almost unique, are the reports on factory and occupational 


hygiene. 


Part I of the Annual Report of the Rhode Island Bureau of Indus- 
trial Statistics relates to tenement house conditions in five principal 
cities based on an investigation by Mr. Aronovici, director of the 
Bureau of Social Research, aided by students at Brown University 
(Providence, 1911, pp. 38). The methods used were similar to those 
followed in previous investigations in New York, Boston, and St. 
Louis. Measurements of rooms and buildings were made as well as 
personal inspection of sanitary conveniences. In all 1360 tenements 
were visited. The proportion between rentals and income in the 
families visited ranged for the several cities from 11.21 to 14.94 per 
cent, as compared with 18 per cent in New York. Data are given on 


the subjects of crowding, dark rooms, water supply and drainage. 


An indorsement of free public employment bureaus is given in the 
Twenty-Fourth Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Connecti- 
cut for the two years ending November 30, 1910 (Hartford, 1910, pp. 
400). It is stated that these offices have passed the experimental stage 
and are recognized as a necessity, taking precedence over private 
agencies. There are now five in operation. This same report has a 
section devoted to tenement houses, and publishes a directory of labor 
organizations. The number in the state in 1909 was 478 as compared 
with the maximum in 1903 of 591. About 100 pages are devoted to 
employers’ liability, giving in convenient form reprints of various 
documents and articles recently published on this subject. 

The New York Commission on Employers’ Liability, Unemploy- 
ment, and the Causes of Industrial Accidents, of which Professor 
Seager of Columbia, has been vice-chairman, submitted in April three 
reports, in addition to its report on the employers’ liability law, to the 
New York legislature. The first deals in a comprehensive way with 
the causes and prevention of industrial accidents and is supplemented 
by a number of bills amending the labor law for the purpose of in- 
creasing the efficiency of the factory inspection service and making 
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the safety req stringent. The second deals 
with the probler nd concludes with a recommenda- 
tion for a chain nt exchanges to be located at 
different points 1 und to be under the direction of 
a third deputy [his report includes a full dis- 
cussion of Eur mployment exchanges. The 
third discusses t New York Court of Appeals de- 
claring unconst mpensation law enacted in 
1910, on the re ssion. The commission now 
urges the legisla nstitution so that the legis- 
lation which h ' lar legislation, may be re- 
ena d 

In addition t d the Tenth Annual Re- 
port of the Com \ York, for the year ended 
September 30, 191 , there are two reports in 
the field of ind g with special investigations of 
the phosphorus I lustries pp. 83-111). 

The National blished a pamphlet, Views of 
Legal Committee 7 nsation for Industrial Acci- 
dents and their 1 Square, N. Y., 1911, pp- 36, 
11). This gives rt of Appeals in Ives v. South 
Buffalo Railway n the effect of the decision 


by Messrs. P. T. Moran, John Mit 
lot Packer. 


chell, and Launce- 


The difficulty y legislation in regard to em- 
ployers’ liability f 11 obstacles is dwelt upon in 
the Report of Cor Liability, made to the govern- 


or of New Jers Chis, together with a message 


of the governor, sed has been published as a 
separate docume | 11). The commission was 


apparently incli ple of a general workmen’s 
compensation a vas against the constitutionality 
of an act which ver to compensate an injured 
employ ee without r negligence of the latter. A 
bill is therefore } I system of elective compensa- 


tion after a mut r and employs e, whereby the 


quest on O1 Cont 1! nN ited. 

In the T'went he Department of Labor 
and Printing of >} igh, 1910, pp. 328), the com- 
missioner calls lof a fs 


tory inspection law, doubts 
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the advisability of establishing a free employment bureau, and advo- 
cates a ten-hour day for factories and the enactment of an age limit 
of thirteen years. 

The Ohio Commission on Employers’ Liability and Employees’ 
Compensation has completed its report and submitted its recommenda- 
tions. On these the commission divides. The majority recommends 
the adoption of a plan whereby the employee or his family shall re- 
ceive a minimum of $1500 in case of total incapacity, or death, with 
$150 for medical assistance and a like sum for burial expenses. The 
maximum amount is $3400 in case of death. These sums are to be 
met out of a state insurance fund to which the employer is to con- 
tribute three fourths and the employees one fourth. The cost of ad- 
ministration is to be borne by the state. The minority assent to the 
main features of the foregoing plan, but retain the existing right to sue 


and exempt the employees from financial contributions. 


The subject of diseases incident to employment is treated at length 
in the Report of Commission on Occupational Diseases, made to the 
Governor of Illinois (Professor Charles R. Henderson, Secretary of 
the Commission, Chicago; January, 1911, pp. 219). About twenty-five 
special agents took part in the investigation, and among the inquiries 
covered were the industries concerned with smelting, metallic lead, 
printing, plumbing, painting, storage batteries, putty powder, rubber, 
and brass chills. The commission recommended a continuation of the 
study of the subject for a period of at least two years in order that 
proper legislation may be enacted. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of Illinois has printed a special re- 
port on The Cherry Mine Disaster (Springfield, 1910, pp. 90). It 
includes a history of the accident, the relief measures, the settlement 
with the St. Paul Company, and a discussion of industrial accidents 
and methods of compensation. 

Part II of the Twelfth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor of 
Minnesota is devoted to a study of industrial accidents and employers’ 
liability in Minnesota (pp. 121-324) by Don D. Lescohier. Of special 
interest are the ten chapters discussing accidents in industrial occu- 
pations, thus contributing information in regard to the risk of each 
of the industries analyzed. By such inquiries it is hoped to be able 
to determine what proportion of accidents are due to other causes than 
human negligence. An appendix gives a bibliography of three pages. 

To the list of reports on workmen’s compensation referred to in the 
March number of the Review is to be added the Report of Minnesota 
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Other recent publications of the National Monetary Commission are 
The Banks of Issue in Italy, by Tito Canovai, general secretary of the 
Bank of Italy, with an article by Professor Ferraris (Sen. Doc., No. 
575, 61 Cong., 2 Sess., 1911, pp. 345); and Banking in Russia, Austro- 
Hungary, the Netherlands and Japan (Sen. Doc., No. 586, 61 Cong., 
2 Sess., 1911, pp. 214). 


In the Proceedings of the Arizona Bankers’ Association, seventh 
annual session, November 11-12, 1910 (Morris Goldwater, secretary, 
Prescott, Arizona; 1911, pp. 87), is an interesting paper on Foreign 
Exchange, by H. Choynski, of San Francisco, in which information 
may be found in regard to practices covering exchange dealings with 
the Orient. 

In 1909 Massachusetts passed an act authorizing the establishment 
of credit unions, the first law enacted in the United States for this 
purpose. In order to encourage the formation of such associations the 
Bank Commissioner has issued a pamphlet Credit Unions (Boston, 
1910, pp. 34) in which there is a brief statement of the history and 
principles of foreign credit associations, a discussion of opportunities 
in Massachusetts, and instructions in regard to organization and man- 
agement. 


Students of the history of banking in the United States will find a 
serviceable list, alphabetically arranged, of all the state banks in- 
corporated in Rhode Island, with the dates of charter, in the Third 
Annual Report of the Bank Commissioner of Rhode Island. Brief 
comments show the subsequent fate of these institutions as to reorgani- 
zation, liquidation, or failure. (Providence, R. I., 1910. Pp. 267.) 


Prices 

The Thirty-Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics and 
Labor of New Jersey for the year ending October 31, 1910 (pp. 291) 
has a chapter on the cost of living in New Jersey. The retail prices 
for a selected bill of food supplies were obtained from grocers and 
butchers in twenty-one counties of the state. The total average for the 
state is given as $13.143. The several counties are then rated in com- 
parison with this standard average, the extremes of the range running 
from $10.745 to $15.810. The prices are for June, 1910. 

The Seventh Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
Washington, 1909-1910 (Olympia, 1911, pp. 365) includes the results 
of a special investigation of the cost of living. The prices for 1900 
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features in each of the several states are concisely presented, and there 
is a considerable amount of historical detail and brief bibliographies. 


Few public documents will be of more service to the student of finance. 


The special report of the Bureau of the Census, entitled Statistics 
of Cities Having a Population of over 30,000: 1908 (Washington, De- 
cember 20, 1910, pp. 353), is limited to a more restricted field than 
its predecessor which covered the year 1907. The earlier report pre- 
sented data on equipment and work of departments while the last is 
confined solely to financial affairs. Aside from the tables of statisties, 
students of municipal finance will find valuable assistance in the text- 
ual discussion of accounting terminology, and pages 34-36 give a con- 
venient description of the character of receipts from special property 


and business taxes. 


The Proceedings of the Single Tax Conference, held in New York, 
November 19 and 20, 1900, under the auspices of the Joseph Fels 
Fund Commission have been printed in pamphlet form (Commercial 
Tribune Building, Cincinnati). 

The Second Report of the Legislature by the Tax Commission of 
Kansas (Topeka, Kansas, Jan. 10, 1911, pp. 34) contains a brief dis- 
cussion of classification of property for assessment and taxation. 
Other topics especially discussed are the separation of the sources of 


state and local revenue, and state supervision of taxation. 


Demography and Statistics 

The Milwaukee Bureau of Economy and Efficiency is engaged in 
an investigation to improve the service of the Health Department. 
Among the inquiries is a comprehensive field study of housing con 
ditions; of tuberculosis, including house registration of patients; of 
meat and food inspection; and of the milk supply, beginning with the 
inspection of farms and ending with the delivery of milk to the con 
sumer. This outside study is under the general direction of Professor 
John R. Commons, Director of the Bureau, and of Dr. B. M. Rastall. 
Associate Director. The actual field work is planned and carried on 
under the direction of Dean H. L. Russell, and E. G. Hastings, also of 
the University of Wisconsin. In coéperation with local societies, Wil 
bur C. Phillips, formerly of the New York Milk Committee is organiz- 
ing the local forces interested in child welfare. Peter Rasmussen, 
University Fellow is carrying on the field investigations of Milwau- 
kee’s milk supply and infant mortality. These studies include inspec- 


tion of farms, the method of shipment of milk, actual condition in 
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A supplementary f Massachusetts for 1905, 
entitled Occupation Social and Physical Condition 
(Boston, Bureau of S r, 1910, pp. xix, 393) has just 
been published. A rard to occupations were col- 
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presented to the leg icted upon resulting in this 
publication. The cla 1905 on the whole follows the 
definitions used by t n 1900 rather than the unduly 


detailed subdivision tate census of 1895. 


PERIODICALS 


The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in 


Italian periodicals. 


Economic History 
(Abstracts by Clive Day) 
ArnauneE, M. A. Les tarifs douaniers de 1791. Rev. d’Hist. Doct. Econ., 
No. 1, 1911. 

An extract from a forthcoming book on the foreign commerce and 
commercial policy of France. 

Dotieans, E. La naissance du Chartisme (1830-1837). Rev. d’Hist. Doct. 
Econ., No. 1, 1911. 

A second chapter, covering the effects of the industrial revolution 
on English laborers, and their reaction against it; valuable extracts 
from contemporary papers. 

Jarve, A. Spéculation antique. Rev. de Paris, Mar. 1, 1911. 

Popular and readable, based mainly on Greek literary sources. 

Juin, A. The economic progress of Belgium from 1880 to 1908, (with dis- 
cussion). Journ. Royal Statist. Soc., Feb., 1911. 

An attempt to measure national progress by statistics reduced to 
index numbers. 

NatHan, E. The industrial progress of Italy. Century, Apr., 1911. 

A summary statistical statement, with discussion by the mayor of 
Rome. 

Preirrer, E. Nicholas Barbon. Un économiste du xrviii® siécle. Rev. d’ Hist. 
Doct. Econ., No. 1, 1911. 

Supplementary to Bauer's studies; ascribes particular credit to 
Barbon for his views on value, foreign trade, and interest. 

Racuer, O. Die Handelsverfassung der norddeutschen Stddte vom 15. bis 18. 
Jahrhundert. Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 3, 1910. 

An important contribution, containing an analysis and appreciation 
of commercial policy, based largely on manuscript material. 

Ramsay, Sir J. H. Customs revenue of Edward II. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan., 
1911, 

A statistical summary of the customs returns from fifteen English 
ports, in all but one of the years of the reign of Edward II. 

Satz, A. Leibniz als Volkswirt, ein Bild aus dem Zeitalter des deutschen 
Merkantilismus. Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., No. 3, 1910. 

Particular attention is given to the German currency of the period. 

Scnetitze, G. Les premiers travaux économiques de Turgot d’aprés ses manu- 
scrits inédits. Rev. d’Hist. Doct. Econ., No. 1, 1911. 
With copious extracts from manuscripts preserved by the family of 


Turgot. 
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tion, and competition are the principles discussed. Emphasis is again 
given to the influence of cost-of-service considerations upon the com- 
mission. 


HeistersberGk, E. Die Geschichte der italienischen Eisenbahnerbewegungen. 
Archiv. f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 1911. 
Throws much light upon the railway strike of 1905 and its political 
meaning. 


Hennic, R. Die Ausnutzung der schwedischen Wasserkrafte und die geplante 
Elektrisierung der Reichsgrenzbahn. Archiv. f. Eisenbahnw., Mar.-Apr., 
1911. 

During the open months, the water-power of Sweden must amount to 
not less than ten million horse-power, the control of which it is the 
policy of the government to secure, as far as possible. The electrifi- 
cation (single-phase alternating) of the Imperial Boundary Road, to 
be completed by 1914, is described, together with details of the 
water-power to be drawn upon. 

Keys, C. M. Why express rates must come down. World’s Work, Apr., 1911. 

Express rates could be reduced, on the average, nearly fifty per 
cent, and still allow 8 per cent return on the capital stock of the 
companies. 

Kuprxa. Die Eisenbahnen in Lateinisch-Amerika. Archiv. f. Eisenbahnw., 
Jan.-Feb., 1911. 

A seemingly complete enumeration of the railways of Central and 
South America. A few financial and traffic details are included. 
Rarm.way Mai Pay, Commirree on. The compensation received by the rail- 

ways for carrying the mails. (A letter). Eng. News, Apr. 6, 1911. 

The committee of the American Railway Association quotes figures 
to show that postal cars do not produce, to the railways, anything like 
as large a revenue as has been alleged. 

River, F. The parcels post and the retailer. World’s Work, Apr., 1911. 

A parcels post will not drive out of existence the small country 
retailer. Farm produce will be supplied directly to the city consumer 
by the grower at a lower price to the former but with better returns 
to the latter. 

Annual transactions of the New York Stock Exchange are three- 
Riptey, W. Z. Railway speculation. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1911. 
fold what they were prior to the panic period of 1893-97. The em- 
ployment of income and convertible bonds has extended speculative 
activity to the bond field. Typical manipulations by “insiders” and 
“outsiders” are described. The publicity provided for in the 1906 and 
1910 commerce acts, and the policy of the commission with regard to 
depreciation accounts, constitute powerful restraints upon future spec- 
ulative activity. Careful regulation of intercorporate accounting, re- 
striction of the use of the collateral trust bond to the building up of 
logically unified systems, and the imposition of a tax upon stock 
transfers would also be beneficial. 
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Roserts, KE. Germa Scribner, Feb., 1911. 

Germany mani} iy tariffs to promote foreign com- 
merce and domest 
Saccui, E I ser ne meccanica concessi all’ industria 


privata Gior 


A survev of ex gement of railroad, tramway, and 
automobile trafhc iborate, classified lists of such 
lines. 

Scuutz, C. Die G en Eisenbahnen und den deutsch- 
en Wassers Vergleich zu der in den Jahren 1906, 
1907 und 1 n.. Jan.-Feb., 1911. 

An elaborate s wing the movement of freight on 
German railway rways, by districts and by com- 
modities, for th ch district the internal movement 
and that to and ; are shown. In 1909, the rail- 
wavs carried 36 he inland wate rways 73 million. 
Smatuey, H. S. The 1y capitalization. Editorial Rev., 


Mar., 1911 


A discussion gy I ethods of dete rmining the fair 
value of a railwa pitalization, with special reference 
to the difficulties :pitalization clauses proposed for 
inclusion within t ct were vaguely worded, and gave 
no help towards r value.” It is undesirable that a 
broad question o this kind should be left to be de- 
termined by an a rd 
Stites, M. N. Pr securities commission. Moody’s Mag., 

Mar., 1911. 

A brief review made before the commission for 
and against the f tion as a basis of rate-making. The 
proposal to do awa value of stock is given prominence. 
Younes, C. G. { uation of interurban street railways. 

Eng. News, I 

Fair rates of 1 from 5 to 12 per cent, according to 
the nature of th lescence and losses of early period 
of development ar chedule of items that should ap- 
pear in a physica tio Advocates regulation of the 
issue of securit ving lines: bonds to represent cost 
of organization, velopment, to the extent that esti- 
mated earnings k to represent the proportion of 
cost not covered n stock, without stated par value, 
to represent the n for distribution of estimated ex- 
pected profits. 

f the railroads in South Dakota, Eng. 
Record, Feb 
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— The New Haven valuation. Ry. Age Gaz., Mar. 10, 1911. 

This valuation by the State of Massachusetts is the first to include 
an interstate system. Appraisal shows a surplus over book values of 
$102,000,000 on a total valuation of $496,000,000, not including cer- 
tain “intangible” assets, franchises among them. In the leading sec- 
tion of the report, made by Professor Swain, it is urged that, in a 
physical valuation, the appreciated value of real estate, and of any 
other elements that have appreciated, provided the property is main- 
tained in good condition, should be taken into account. 

Some reflections on the rate case decisions. Ry. Age Gaz., Mar. 
10, 1911. 

Asserts that the commission based its conclusions as to the financial 
strength of the railways upon roads of more than average prosperity. 
——__———— What is the condition of the American street railway industry? 

Eng. News, Mar. 30, 1911. 

Criticizes severely a paper by Professor Conway in the Annals 
for January last. Asserts that present conditions give no occasion for 
pessimism. The financial returns of twenty-five electric railways are 
| shown in tabular form. 

An unseen factor in railway valuation. Ry. Age Gaz., Apr. 

7, 1911. 

The amount of investment destroyed in railway reorganizations is 
a large, unseen factor in railway valuation. 

The genealogy of the New Haven. Ry. Age Gaz., Feb. 24, 1911. 

An elaborate chart, accompanied by a brief statement, showing the 
component companies of the New Haven road, both companies con- 

solidated, or leased, and those held, or operated, independently. The 

whole system now represents 305 properties originally independent. 


—— The course of railway security prices. Ry. Age Gaz., Mar. 
24, 1911. 

An examination, by the aid of charts, of the movement of the prices 
of American railway securities with reference to net income. Con- 
cludes that there has been, in recent years, a relative retardation of 
the former. The factors accounting for this are: (1) large enhance- 
ment of capitalization, (2) enormous expenditures not directly pro- 
ductive of revenue, or only so in the future, (3) competition of in- 
dustrials, (4) change in the rate of interest. Emphasis is laid upon 
the first, the writer believing that there has been a ‘somewhat inordi- 
nate increase in merely nominal capitalization.” 


Waterways 
(Abstracts by Edwin J. Clapp) 


Criapp, E. J. Rhine and Mississippi river terminals. Yale Rev., Feb., 1911. 


A sketch of that feature of German inland waterways from which 
we have the most to learn: the provision of water terminals to secure 
smooth contact between inland rail and water carriers. Emphasis is 
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in national and commercial relations, and especially on Cuba; also 
treats of the railroad of Tehuantepec. 


Passow, R. Das Rabattsystem der Verbaénde in der Seeschiffahrt. Zeitschr. 
f. Socialw., Jan., 1911. 

The severity of competition between ocean carriers is set forth. 
This early led to rate agreements between the steamship lines. They 
are ordinarily known as conferences and apply primarily to freight 
outbound from Europe. The principal defense of the conference 
members against the establishment of new lines is a system of rebates: 
10 per cent of the freight paid is held by the carrier for a year and 
then repaid the shipper if he has been “loyal.” The rebate system has 
been approved by the supreme court in Germany and the Royal Com- 
mission on Shipping Rings in England. 


Trade and Commerce 
(Abstracts by H. S. Person) 


Cuerincton, P. T. Some aspects of the wool trade of the United States. 
Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1911. 
The development in the United States of the system of private 
sales, as distinguished from the English auction system, and the fail- 
ure of attempts to modify it are due to American conditions. 


Dunnino, J. E. The vital decade of our commercial history. No. Amer. 
Rev., Mar., 1911. 

The author, U. S. consul at Havre, argues that the United States 
ean avoid an unfavorable trade balance only by developing foreign 
markets for manufactured goods, and suggests methods by which such 
markets may be acquired. 

Hvuspack, J. H. Some aspects of international wheat trade. Econ. Jour., 
Mar., 1911. 


An important brief study of the function of the future delivery con- 
tracts in international wheat trade. 


Lecarpentier, G. Le développement de l'industrie et du commerce des coton- 
nades. I. Rev. des Sci. Polit., Jan-Feb., 1911. 
A survey of the development and present condition of cotton manu- 
facture in various countries. 


McCormick, F. How America got into Manchuria, Century, Feb., 1911. 

The second of “The Trade of the World Papers,’ presenting an 
inside history of America’s diplomatic fight for the open door and 
equality of trade in Manchuria. 


Por, C. The bogey of Japanese trade. World’s Work, Apr., 1911. 

After a personal investigation in Japan the author concludes that 
in a fair contest for the world’s trade there is little reason to fear 
Japanese competition. Japanese labor, reduced to terms of efficiency, 
is not cheap, and taxes and the cost of living are increasing. 
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Laucx, W. J. The bituminous coal miner and coke worker in western Pennsyl- 
vania. Survey, Apr. 1, 1911. 

A description of the economic and social position of the bituminous 
coal miners and coke workers of western Pennsylvania. The author, 
who is the expert in charge of general industrial investigation of the 
Immigration Commission, attributes the unfavorable conditions among 
these workers to the entrance into the industry of large numbers of 
the races of southern and eastern Europe. 

McPuerson, J. B. The New York cloakmakers’ strike. Journ. Pol. Econ., 
Mar., 1911. 

Describes in detail the negotiations during the strike. 

OsenavueR, L. Working hours of wage-earning women in selected industries 
in Chicago. Bull. Bur. Lab., Nov., 1910. 

The results of an investigation by the Bureau of Labor. The in- 
dustries investigated were selected with a view to showing the varia- 
tion in hours of employment through the year, and the divergence in 
industries demanding about the same grade of mental and physical 
equipment. 

Parkinson, T. I. Problems and progress of workmen's compensation legis- 
lation. Amer. Lab. Legis. Rev., Jan., 1911. 

A general review of the present status of the movement for the 
enactment of workmen’s compensation laws in the United States, with 
particular reference to the constitutional difficulties involved. 

Piotr, G. Les griefs des “Cheminots.” Le Mouvement Social, Jan., 1911. 

An examination of the demands made by the French railway em- 
ployes in the strike of 1910. Urges the establishment of a bureau of 
conciliation for investigating matters involved in such controversies. 
Roncoviernt, A. The relations of organized labor and technical education. 

Univ. of Cal. Chron., Oct., 1910. 

An account of the author’s observations of European trade schools. 
Sreruens, G. A. The new apprenticeship. Journ. Pol. Econ., Jan., 1911. 

Favors a system of training which shall combine the advantages of 
the apprenticeship system with those of the trade school. 

Tawney, J. Women and unemployment. Econ. Journ., Mar., 1911. 

A summary of the chief facts as to unemployment among women in 
England and a criticism of the methods adopted by the relief boards 
in dealing with the problem. 

Trpat, A. Le syndicalisme allemand. Grande Revue, Mar. 10, 1911. 


Continuation of a series of articles on trade-unions in different 


countries. This is based on Kulemann, Berufsvereine, published in 
1908. 


Cumulative index of labor laws and decisions relating thereto. 
Bull. Bur. Lab., Nov., 1910. 


Documents sur la gréve des chemins de fer. Le Mouvement 
Social, Jan., 1911. 


436 [ June 


A documentary, railw AV strike of 1910; con- 
tains the demands reply of the railway companies, 
the union's manif nental decrees. 

———— Dispute Investigation Act, since 

1907. Labour G 7 191] 

Summary of a sta February 10, 1911 by the Minister 
of Labour to the ( I Commons. From the enactment 
of the Industrial D tion Act in March, 1907 to Febru- 
ary, 1911, one hund 1 been referred for investigation. 
In only nine of t t been ave rted or ended. In all 
of the nine strike i returned to work on the terms 
recommended by favorable terms. 

—__—__- Rai e labor unions. Iron Age, Feb. 23, 
1911. 
Discusses the a ns toward systems for increasing 


eficiency in produ 


Rogers Fairchild) 


Auten, W. H. The { ll. Moody’s Mag., Apr., 1911. 

Denies that west I rplus funds in New York or that 
monetary stringen s caused by demand for cash to 
harvest the crops I t lends to New York. 8 pages. 
Conant, C. A. The N Am. Rev., Apr., 1911. 

An analysis of robable working. The judgment 


is entirely favoral 
Ensevt, E. H. Outline of , nt in a large reserve bank. Bank- 
ers Mag. (N. ¥ 
Explains a met x the cost to a bank of its de- 
positors accounts 
Guyot, Y. Les l ‘ en France et état. Journ. des Econ., 
Feb., 1911. 


A review of M. |] 3 Levy's Les Banques d’Emission 
et les Trésors pul se of the Bank of France and an 
argument against irtail its powers or increase the 
charges upon it. 

Hern. O. Die ! eldes Beitrdge zur Geldtheorie, I). 

Zeitschr. f. Soci 

Definition of n gold or irredeemable paper. Money 
must have value, | mmodity value is unnecessary, is 
rather a disadvar y lead to arbitrary reduction in vol- 
ume of money. ‘I value due only to its use as money 
and its limited qu 
Jay, P. P« yple’s bar | rs’ Assn., Feb., 1911. 

The experien es, and the possible field in the 


United States. pages, 


A 
\ 
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Kwnirrin, W. H., Jr. The amortization law of 1908. Bankers Mag. (N. Y.), 
Feb., 1911. 

An explanation and defense of the New York law regarding savings 
bank accounts. 5 pages. 

Lavincton, F. The social importance of banking. Econ. Journ., Mar., 1911. 

An inquiry as to whether banking, directed by the self-interest of 
the banks, is in harmony with the welfare of society. The question 
is answered, in general, in the affirmative. 8 pages. 

Lawson, W. R. American and Canadian banking reforms. Bankers’ Mag. 
(London), Feb., 1911. 

A brief and superficial criticism of the Aldrich plan for the United 
States. A more complete account of the proposed amendment to the 
Canadian bank act. 12 pages. 

Lyon, W. H. A gamble in “governments.” Moody’s Mag., Mar., 1911. 

Emphasizes the fact that the issue and retirement of circulation by 
national banks of the United States necessarily involves speculation 
in Government bonds. 6 pages. 

New York State Cuamper oF Commence. Report of delegates to the mone- 
tary conference of the National Board of Trade at Washington, Jan. 18, 
1911. Monthly Bulletin N. Y. Chamber of Commerce, Mar., 1911. 

Resolutions adopted favoring a central bank, and plans for a cam- 
paign of education to secure legislation. 7 pages. 

Nocuer, N. Fundacion y desenvolvimiento de las cajas rurales de Raiffeisen. 
Mouvement Social, Jan., 1911. (A French translation is issued as a 
supplement. ) 

The development of coéperative village banks in Spain modeled on 
the Raiffeisen plan. Agriculture has been handicapped by unfavorable 
natural conditions, lack of enterprise, and exactions of money lenders. 
Improvement caused by the banks. The movement, starting in 1901, 
has been under the leadership of the Catholic clergy. Great stimulus 
came from laws of 1906 and 1908 releasing the banks from heavy tax 
burdens. Account of plan of organization and federation of the banks. 
14 pages. 

Parorave, R. H. I. A centre for the banking power of the United States. 
Bankers’ Mag. (London), Mar., 1911. 

Emphasizes the importance of the investigations of the National 
Monetary Commission, commends the Aldrich plan, and justifies the 
absence of a separation into two departments of issue and of banking 
as in the Bank of England. 9 pages. 

Ponte, L. Das Wirtschaftsjahr 1910 und die allgemeine Wirtschaftslage 
Anfang 1911. Zeitschrift f. Socialw. Feb., 1911. 

The economic year is described as one of moderate upward ten- 
dency. Includes a review of the year’s movements in foreign trade, 
manufacturing and mining, prices and discount rates, labor conditions, 
new security issues, etc., in comparison with the years, 1907, 1908, 
and 1909. Relates to Germany and Great Britain. In the United 


June 


States a downwa! een in progress since the middle of 

1910, to which a | be devoted. 12 pages. 

Ruoapes, J. H. ¢ 7 ce pick and choose between them? 
Moody’s Mag., 

Calls attention ndition of the New York sav- 
ings banks. Th cash reserves, hold larger sur- 
plus, and estimat irket values. 5 pages. 

Sere, E. H. The Bankers Mag. (N. Y.), Mar., 1911. 

Describes a llections adapted to a “country 
bank.” 2 pages. 

Tarnert, J. J. Loa Tourn. Am. Bankers’ Assn., Mar., 1911. 

A comparison American banking methods, show- 
ing the superiorit i pages. 

Teviixe, L. Bank ni n. Am. Bankers’ Assn., Mar., 1911. 

The promotion through clearing house super- 
vision and interna pages. 

Wattace, G. Bills security. Journ. Institute of Bank- 
ers (London 

A legal and tec! don English law. 23 pages. 
Woop, F. S. A Moody’s Mag., Apr., 1911. 

An argument f r the United States, with special 
reference to the ju i reserve. 6 pages. 

a he United Kingdom. Bankers’ 
Mag. (Londo! 

An important pr scussion of the statements of all 
the banks which } \ ilar article has appeared in 
the April number ich year, beginning with 1894. 
29 pages. 
in) i Journ. Am. Bankers’ Assn., 

Mar., 1911] 

Favorable com 1911, creating a state banking 
department. 2 pag 
f banking offices opened in Great 

Britain and Ire tankers’ Mag. (London), Feb., 1911. 
An elaborate stat ; ining numerous comparisons with 
earlier years. 30 
Williamson) 
Ayres, |. P. The A hibit. Quart. Pub. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
Dec., 1910. 

A brief descrip City’s “budget exhibit’’ of Octo- 

ber, 1910. Cone nteresting observations on the 


psychology of a | ; hibit, especially as to the kinds 
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of printed matter and statistical charts which make the most success- 
ful appeal to the average person. 
Booart, FE. L. The state debt of Ohio. I. Jour. Pol. Econ., Apr., 1911. 

The first installment of a scholarly and detailed study; covers the 
period 1825-1846; forms a part of the financial and economic history 
of American states subsidized by the Carnegie Institution. 

Fister, K. Der Kursstand der deutschen Reichsanleihen und der preussischen 
Staatsanleihen. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Feb., 1911. 

Claims that the market price of the public securities of Prussia and 
the German Empire, alleged to be abnormally low, is entirely normal. 
Criticizes proposals designed to raise the price of such securities. 
Furter, H. B. Wasting the government’s money. World’s Work, Feb., 1911. 

Extravagance in expenditures for public buildings. 

Gipson, A. H. The case for the re-conversion of consols. Bankers’ Mag. 
(London), Apr., 1911. 

A proposal is on foot to reconvert consols from a three per cent to a 
two and one half per cent basis, reducing the amount of stock so that 
the interest payment would be unaltered. The author holds that the 
three per cent rate should be restored without reducing the amount of 
stock, since the conversion to the present rate in 1888 was a mistake 
which, in justice, should now be rectified. 

Haney, L. H. Magazine advertising and the postal deficit. Jour. Pol. Econ., 
Apr., 1911. 

A brief discussion of the points at issue in the controversy over the 
“non-self-supporting branch of the postal service.” The conclusion is 
a qualified support of the proposal to increase postal rates on adver- 
tising sections of the magazine. 


Hoiian, A. ve. The results of the measures taken in Hungary for the de- 
velopment of industry. Econ. Jour., March, 1911. 

To encourage the development of industries for which she is natur- 
ally adapted Hungary has, since about 1861, and especially since 1899, 
attempted to assist factories, independent craftsmen, and those engaged 
in cottage industry, chiefly by means of (1) money subsidies, (2) 
concessions such as tax favors and reduced railway rates, (3) gifts of 
machinery, and (4) guaranteeing of public contracts to home indus- 
tries. The last method alone has had any beneficial effect. 
MacCutntock, S. Refunding the foreign debt of Honduras. Jour. Pol. Econ., 

Mar., 1911. 

To explain how a tremendous foreign debt was saddled on the gov- 
ernment of Honduras through audacious frauds perpetrated by foreign 
promoters. Concludes with a brief statement of the circumstances 
under which the debt has been refunded through the firm of Morgan 
and Co., the successful negotiations having been brought about as a 
result of the mediation of the United States, in order to prevent 
European nations from collecting the debt by force. 


Rarrarovicu, A. Le marché financiér. Journ. des Econ., Jan. 1911. 


A 


$40) | June 
A review of wi tical conditions, for 1910, 
wiih reference to iffairs, by the well-known 
expert. 
Seitz, D. ¢ The } iopoly World’s Work, Feb., 
i911. 
An undiscriminating parently, with intention of dis- 
crediting the plan nagazine advertisements. 
ViraGuiano, G l i enza e nella evoluzione dello 


Sfato moderno 


The first of a cou publie finance. It defines the 
place of this sub}« ct lg nd es pe cially in the legal 
sciences; estimates volution of the state and of 
modern public law the main features of its de- 
velopme nt. 

Wittiams, M. M. J I n. Jour., Mar., 1911. 

Opposes the growing making contributions in aid of 
local expenditures t encourages extravagance by 
local administrativ. fts the burden of taxation from 
landowners to those lirect taxes. 

Youne, F. G. Finar e of Oregon, III. Quart. Ore. 


Hist. Soc., June, 


Treats of the 5 ul 


Zawavowskl, A Hl onarie Journ. des Econ., 
Mar., 1911 
The approaching sion of the budget for 1911 is 
made the occasion 1 f the growth of expenditure in 
recent years, its cau t and future sources of revenue. 


Hungary's public fi a very sound and pros- 


perous condition 


( rdne 
Anprews, C. A 7 P nchises in Massachusetts. Yale 
Rev., Feb., 1911 

The author, depu f Massachusetts, describes 
the working of th d in recent years. The chief 
value of the artic ? ts from the decision of the 
Supreme Court of tl the validity of the tax as an 
excise tax on the fra rations, and in illustrative ex- 
amples of how th ilated for various classes of 
corporations. . ‘“T] s of the Massachusetts law do 
not induce outside rate in Massachusetts, but in 
general Massachuset necorporate under the laws of 
their own state wit] f to the amount of their contribu- 
tion to the public r lt of changes in the law made 
in 1903 the number facturing and mercantile cor- 


porations has inert r 
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Bettom, M. L’impdét allemand sur la plus-value des immeubles. Journ. des 
FEcon., Mar., 1911. Pp. 5. 

Deals with the imperial law of Feb. 1, 1911; and describes the at- 
titude of the different political parties towards the law and the changes 
in its provisions during its passage through the Reichstag. The prin- 
ciple of the law was accepted by all parties except the progressives, 
although there were differences of opinion in regard to its scope, the 
distribution of the proceeds between the Empire, the states and the 
communes (50 per cent, 10 per cent, and 40 per cent, respectively) ; 
the date from which the increase of value is to be calculated (1884) ; 
and the date from which the tax should be collected (finally fixed at 
Jan. 1, 1911). The communes were authorized to levy a supple- 
mentary tax equal to their share in the imperial tax, the total of the 
imperial and communal tax not to exceed 80 per cent of the increase 
in value. The first vote was 199 to 93, the opposition composed of 
socialists and progressives. 

Birnuincton-Grew, T. The taxation of married women. Cont. Rev., Feb., 
1911. Pp. 7. 


Argues that considerations of justice and expediency, as well as the 
principles recognized in the married women’s property act of 1870, 
require that incomes of husband and wife should be separately assessed, 
instead of the income of the wife being assessed as part of the income 
of the husband, as at present. 


Buck, L. Zur Statistik der Rechtsmittel in Einkommensteuersachen 
f. Nat. Oek., Jan., 1911. Pp. 8. 


Jahr. 


Presents and interprets the statistics of appeals against assessments 
under the Prussian income tax law. The author is an assessor. The 
statistics cover the years 1892-1906, during which period all persons 
assessed enjoyed the right of appeal in the first instance to the Beruf- 
ungskommission and from their decision to the Oberverwaltungsqe- 
richt. The number of appeals to the Berufungskommission declined 
from 126.5 per 1000 assessed in 1892 to 70.9 in 1900, and from 1901 
1906 ranged from 75.6 to 84.1. On the other hand, the percentage of 
appeals acted on favorably increased from 68.1 in 1892 to 83 in 1904 
and was practically the same in 1905 and 1906. The number of ap- 
peals to the Oberverwaltungsgericht steadily declined from 5.5 per 
1000 assessed in 1892 to 1.2 per 1000 in 1906 and the percentage of 
appeals acted on favorably from 50.5 to 35.9. These figures according 
to the author indicate increasing accuracy both in the original assess- 
ments (about 75 per 1000 of those assessed is regarded as the practi- 
cally irreducible minimum of appeals) and in the decisions of the 
Berufungskommission. The act of 1906 made certain changes in the 
law involving new questions of interpretation and changed the right 
of appeal. Persons with incomes of less than 3000 marks (not re- 
quired to make declaration of income) may appeal in the first instance 
to the Veranlagungskommission and from that to the Berufungskom- 
mission whose decision is final, while those with incomes of over 3000 
marks may appeal to the Berufungskommission and from that to the 
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e f taxing nalural resources. Quart. 
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larly in small towns and rural districts, are described in detail. These 
deficiencies, which are of long standing, the administrative difficulties 
involved and the effects on the value of property resulting from uni- 
formity of valuation and from certain provisions of the recent finance 
act are apt to be so serious, and difficult to forecast, that it seems best 
to wait until the results are fully established before attempting a 
reform in the system of local rates. 

Swanson, W. W. The unearned increment as a 


source of revenue. Queen's 
Quart., Jan.-Mar., 1911. Pp. 6. 


Describes the movement among the farmers of Canada towards 
government ownership of public utilities and reduction of tariff duties. 
As a means of offsetting the consequent loss of revenue, they are likely 
to urge the taxation of land values. The strength of the movement is 
indicated by the fact that the associated organizations west of the 
Great Lakes number thirty thousand farmers. The taxation of land 
values exclusive of improvements is already widely practised in Al- 
berta. Taxation of the unearned increment should take the form of a 
tax on rents and not an ad valorem tax on selling value, which is re- 
duced by the tax, thus defeating the purpose of the tax. The author 
criticises on this ground the provisions for taxing the unearned in- 
crement contained in the Lloyd-George budget. 


Tariffs and Reciprocity 
(Abstracts by Henry R. Mussey) 


Barpoux, J. Nationalisme canadien et imperialisme 


britannique. Revue 
des Deux Mondes, April, 1911. 


Canadian nationalism opposes British imperialism. Reciprocity 
favors independent Canadian growth, and tends toward an alliance 
of equal British states, rather than a Chamberlainist empire. 

Borie, J. The tariff board. Forum, Apr., 1911. 


The tariff board can get approximate costs of production, and if 
made permanent, will be able to furnish information on which to base 
intelligent action. 

Carman, A. R. Canada and American reciprocity. Nat. Rev., Mar., 1911. 

Reciprocity would be a good business bargain for Canada but would 
threaten her independent economic development. Therefore she is 
likely to reject the agreement, waiting for imperial reciprocity to 
make her a member of a self-contained empire. 

Forpney, J. W. Danger in the misnamed reciprocity scheme. 


Independent, 
Apr. 6, 1911. 


rhe writer, a member of congress, sees ruin in the Canadian agree- 
ment. It is not reciprocity; it will not lower the cost of living; it will 
injure the farmer; it will lessen our sacred balance of trade. 


Foster, G. E. Reciprocity, why the United States wants it. 


Canad. Mag., 
Dec., 1910. 


The United States wants to lower the cost of living, to get cheap 
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raw materials in Canada, to secure the hegemony of 

the western i to prevent British inter-imperial trade 

union. Does Canada’s wants? 

Garvin, J. | ] rd American reciprocity. Fortnightly Rev., 
Mar., 1911 

A comprehet ming » of the political significance of reci- 
procity. To pres :'s being Americanized, Britain must adopt 
imperial pre! 

f imperial disintegration, Nineteenth 
Century, M 

Reciprocity will ring Canada politically closer to the United 
States. The Un - vill soon have to let in Canadian products 
free even withou Britain should establish an imperial 
customs unlon 
K preference—wwhich is the better policy for 

India? Im) \ Juar. Rev., Jan., 1911. 

I'ree trade a f: re f India. She must choose protection or im- 
perial preference er would increase the cost of her cloth- 
ing and would cr r export industry. She is in a specially ad- 
vantageous situat r preference as her exports are mostly food 
and raw materials 
McCa., SAMUEL WV } f Canadian reciprocity. Independent, Apr. 

6, 1911. 

Reciprocity, i Canadian prosperity, will give the United 
States better maz t will not lower the price of our wheat nor 
will it hurt Glou [t will add to our wealth as much as another 
Louisiana purcel 
Monn, A. The s tection. The English Review, Feb., 1911. 

Reciprocity w north and south trade, but need not greatly 
affect British s ( da. Canadian loyalty does not depend on 
trade concessi nt presentation of the English Liberal 
view. 

Moore, R. A. L. iff reform. Imp. Asiatic Quar. Rev., Jan., 1911. 

Preferential trad ween Britain and India need not raise prices 
and would not foreign retaliation. Without imposing extra 
taxation, it would t Indian tea, coffee, tobacco, cotton, and 
jute industries a : cottons, silks, glass, and woolens. 

Porritt, E. The ement and British colonial policy. No. Am. 

Rev., Apr., 19 

A brief histo Canada is absolutely independent in 
commercial polic’ loption of the reciprocity agreement would 
frustrate the ( 

Scunemer, O lie preussisch-deutsche Freihandelspolitik. 

Jahrb. f. 

A long, detailed shows how largely political considerations 
dictated Bismar | policy. He was the economic as well 


as the politic il cl lern Germany. 
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Sxetron, O. D. Reciprocity: The Canadian attitude. Journ. Pol. Econ., 
Feb., 1911 
A comprehensive account of the Canadian drift away from reci- 
procity during the last half century. Discusses the growth of national 
and imperial feeling and the new movement against protection. Con- 
cludes that protection has reached its climax in Canada and that a 
moderation of prices may be looked for. 
— ——— The United States and the tariff. Edinb. Rev., Jan., 1911. 
Popular indignation over the Payne-Aldrich tariff was the sole 
cause of our political upheaval in 1910. The people are learning how 
they are exploited by the tariff. The popular magazines are con- 
tributing much to their education. 


Population and Migration 
(Abstracts by William B. Bailey) 
Casor, R. C. and Ricnie, E. K. The influence of race on the infant mor- 
tality of Boston in 1909. Boston Med. and Surg. Journ., Feb. 17, 1910. 

A study of the causes of death of 3,290 children under two years of 
age dying in Boston from December, 1908, to November, 1909, classi 
fied by race. Notes the large number of still-births among the Jews 
and the excessive mortality from pneumonia among the Italians. 
Heck, FE. Die ungarische Volkszdhlung vom 31 Dezember 1900. Stat. Monats. 

Nov.-Dec., 1910. 

An article of interest to students of census methods and statistics, 
containing a description of the census legislation and the topics cov- 
ered in the enumeration. The material will be published under the 
following heads: (1) houses and dwellings; (2) density of popula- 
tion, migration; (3) age, race and marital condition; (4) religious 
profession, language; (5) occupation. 

Hovewicn, I. A. The social-economic classes of the population of the United 
States. I, II. Journ. Pol. Econ., Mar. and Apr., 1911. 

In the Thirteenth Decennial Census of the United States (1910) the 
attempt was made to distinguish the gainfully employed as “Em- 
ployers,” “Those working for wages,’ and “Those working on their 
own account.” Mr. Hourwich endeavors to distribute the workers for 
the four censuses, 1870 to 1900, in such a manner as to make com- 
parisons possible with the figures for 1910. He finds that in 1900 the 
class of entrepreneurs constitutea 27.7 per cent of those gainfully 
employed, the industrial wage-workers 34.8 per cent and the public 
31.3 per cent. The group of industrial wage workers since 1870 has 
grown at the expense of the other groups. 

Ketrorn, F. A. Needed—a domestic immigration policy No. Am. Revy., 
Apr., 1911. 

Regrets that most of the recommendations of the Immigration Com 
mission relate to exclusion. The national government is advised to 
adopt a comprehensive domestic policy relating to the proper distri- 
bution of the immigrants, the distribution of information relating to 
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the opportu yment, and further education for themselves 
and their « 
MasHek, N P nd the farm. World To-day, Feb., 1911. 

An experit ¢ why the immigrant does not move from the 
crowded cit pen country, and suggesting some ways of 
remedving which hem him in. 

NewMaAyer, > ire against infant mortality. Ann. Am. Acad., 
Mar., | 

A clear extent of infant mortality and of some of 
the most re ts in several American cities to reduce it. 
Nort, C. mmunities. Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 1911. 

An interesting tructive paper on the principal causes of death 
in the rural d vith some sensible suggestions for the improve- 


ment of liv 


Puewps, E. | ey of infant mortality’s urgent call for action. 
Quart. | Assoc., Dec., 1910. 

A painstaking pt with the unsatisfactory statistical material 
in this count: line the changes in the rate of infant mor- 
tality in the | i rs 
Quesset, I ] rsystem in Berlin. Sozial. Monat., Feb. 23, 1911. 

The rapid f Germany will soon make it impossible to 
nourish the pu [here must be a retardation of the rate of 
increase. Thi felt first in the cities, and already Berlin has 
reached the } 1 which there are but two children to a marriage. 
ScHWIEDLAND, | pulation au point de vue économique. Rev. d’Econ. 

Polit., Ja 

Most of tl , population are due to economic factors. Thus 
the lowering h and death rate are to be attributed to eco- 
nomic causes Ov ill the economic motive which has caused 
the large tet ermanent migration of the past few decades. 
WALTERSHAUS Die Wanderarbeit als weltwirtschaftliches Prob- 

lem. I, Il Socialw. Feb.-Mar., 1911. 

I. Tempor grants are divided into three classes: those who 
take seasonal ¥ those who stay to complete one task and then go 
to another, as digging a tunnel, and those who save a competence in 
order to live at Che different methods of finding work are con- 
sidered, together with the possibility of establishing a universal labor 
exchange. II. 7 effect of this temporary migration upon Europe 
and America tudied, and measures are proposed the effect of which 
would be to red the permanent migration of laborers from Europe 
or transfor 1 temporary migration. 


——s f population. Survey, Mar. 25, 1911. 


A series of s teen short notes by experts in different lines upon 


the report of New York City Commission upon the Congestion of 
Population 
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Insurance and Pensions 


(Abstracts by M. H. Robinson) 
Brasrook, E. State invalidity insurance. Econ. Journ., Mar., 1911. 
States some of the problems that must be solved, e. g. relative to 
the friendly societies, rates for substandard lives, ete., before any 
scheme of state insurance can be acceptable in England. 


Incontri, G. Le pensioni operaie e il bilancio dello stato Nuova Antol., 
Feb. 1, 1911. 

Workingmen’s insurance is of much greater importanee than th 
reform of the electorate. Discusses the ost and advocates stat 
monopoly of life insurance and the use of the proceeds of the state 
monopoly to pay the expenses of old age, invalidity and workmen’s 
compensation acts. 


Novuvion, G. Les sociétés mutuelles agricoles dassurances contre Vincendie 
Journ. des Econ., Jan., 1911. 

The subsidizing of the mutual insurance societies in France is lead 
ing directly to state monopoly. 

Puetps, E. B. The shift toward endowment insurance. Amer. Underwriter, 
Feb., 1911. 

A statistical study of the tendency toward endowment insurance, 
with some reasons for the change. 

Roperts, A. C. The development of our national pension scheme. Ninet. 
Cent., Apr., 1911. 

A further elaboration of his scheme proposed in the December issue, 
including a brief reply to Mr. Schuster and other critics. 

Scnuster, E. J. National insurance against invalidity and old age: a reply to 
Mr. Carson Roberts. Ninet. Cent., Feb., 1911. 

A criticism of the plan proposed by Mr. Roberts in the December 
issue, on the ground that it was difficult of administration and op- 
posed to economic principles. 

ScuwecuTten. Die Krankheits-, Sterbe- und Invalidisierungsfdlle bei der 
preussisch-hessischen Eisenbahngemeinschaft und den Reichseisenbahnen 
in Elsass-Lothringen im Kalenderjahr 1909. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan. 
Feb., 1911. 

Devoted chiefly to the statistics of illness and death, but with some 
attention to operation of pension systenns. 

Sewer. Die Reichsversicherungsordnung. Archiv. f. Sozialw., Jan., 1911. 

A commentary on the recent codification of the German laws and 
regulations relating to insurance on account of sickness, accidents, in- 
validity and the like. 

Souner, P. A. Die private Volksversicherung, ihr Wesen und ihr Wert. 
Archiv. f. Sozialw., No. 11, 1911, Supplement. 

A fairly complete treatise on industrial insurance, with especial 
reference to Germany. Has an excellent bibliography of German 
works on the subject. 
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ee urance in Minnesota. Quart. Journ. 


enaked ack on of the law in 1909; gives some 
yanies and the results. 


Vermont, H esse, les retraites, et la mutualité. 
Reéforn 11 

A brief « the pension systems of England, 

Germany, and | tailed diseussion of the way in which 

the new old-ag France affects the mutual insurance 


associ itions. 


P ind the theory of professional risk. 

Columbia I 

The theor < implied in the workingmen’s compen- 
sation act of 19 rlish and French decisions relating to 
the subject. 

a ension laws of Germany, France, and 
Nov. 191¢ 

Contains the German invalidity law of July 13, 
1899: (2) of t rat of April 5, 1910, concerning retire- 
ment pensions | peasants; and (3) the text of the 
Australian in pension act of 1908. 

ind Charities 
Ray M. McConnell) 
Apnort, E. E i Journ. Pol. Econ., Jan., 1911. 

\ brief res ss which has been made towards poor- 
law reform sin f t Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Poor Law f Distress, in February, 1909. De- 
scribes the worl ntagonistic propagandist organizations: 
The National ¢ the Prevention of Destitution, favoring 
the minority 1 ndations; The National Poor-Law Re- 
form Associati majority report’s recommendations ; 
and The Nat for Poor-Law Reform, espousing the 
cause of the « f Guardians and the present principles 
of poor relief 
Cavrois, P. Le e: choses vues. Mouvement Social, Feb., 

Pictures th zravity of the problem of pauperism in 
England. Finds tion of the excessive pauperism to be due 
to three traits of workingman’s character—improvidence, 
drink, and | 
Devas. B. V ce for the prevention of destitution. 

Mouvement S 

is rganization, personnel, lecturing, pub- 
lishing, and } f this association for pushing reform 
along the lin Report of the Poor Law Commission. 
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Jounson, M. Fighting destitution in Great Britain World To-Day, Feb. 
1911. 
Brief summary of the principal findings of the majority and min 


ority Reports of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws; and a 


championship of the recommendations of the minority report. 

Jones, T. Charity organization. Intern. Journ. of Ethics, Jan., 1911 

A moderate criticism of the aims and methods of the Charity Or 
ganisation Society of London. It emphasizes economic and general 
social causes, rather than individual moral causes, in the creation of 
need. It favors governmental action, in agreement with the recom 
mendations of the minority report, for the prevention of destitution. 
ILemonon, E. Le paupérisme a Naples. Ses causes. Ses remédes, Le Muse 

Social. Mémoires et Documents. (Supplément aux Annales), Jan., 1911 

Describes Naples as the most poverty stricken city in Italy. The 
causes are said to be unfair incidence of national taxation and foreign 
policy, high cost of living, congestion of population, demoralizing 
charities, religious superstition, and defective moral character of the 
citizens—laziness and gambling. The remedies proposed are exten- 
sion of the government’s endeavors to build up industries at Naples, to 
remedy the illiteracy of the people by compulsory education, to de 
stroy thousands of unsanitary dwellings, and finally to regenerate per 
sonal character. 

Lortn, H. A Buenos-Aires. Une société feminine dassistance publique le 
Musée Social. Mémoires et Documents (Supplément aux Annales), Mar., 
1911. 

History, description, and criticism of the various branches of work 
carried on by La Sociedad de beneficencia de la Capital, an association 
of women, and the largest charitable agency at Buenos-Aires. 

Motion, J. R. The working of the children act in Glasgow. Char. Organ. 
Rev. (london), Feb., 1911. 

A brief description of the contest against the evils of baby-farming, 
or of receiving, adoptir 
money. 

Oven, Henry. Down to the slum. World's Work, Mar., 1911 In the slum 
World’s Work, Apr., 1911. The way out. World's Work, May, 1911 

A series of three articles describing how an American family was 
pressed down from a condition of respectability to a condition of help 
less degradation; how people in the slums live; and how the victims in 
the slums may be helped to find a way out. 

Suarpr, D. R. The progress of mutual registration of assistance. Char 
Organ. Rev. (London), Feb., 1911. 


ig, and mistreating infants as a means of earning 


A brief description and advocacy of a central system of recording 
information concerning all cases receiving aid of any kind from chari- 
table societies, churches, institutions, public agencies, ete. 

Vittenevve, H. ve. L’assistance aur ¢trangers au Congrés de Copenhagen 
Le Musée Social. Mémoires et Documents (Supplément aux Annales), 
Dec., 1910. 
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SmirtH, R. H. Distribution of income in Great Britain and incidence of in- 
come tax. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1911. 

A “law of income distribution” is deduced by means of mathematical 
interpolation from Mr. W. H. Mallock’s recent estimates. The pos- 
sibility of raising a determinate amount of revenue by means of 
smoothly graduated progressive rates of taxation is illustrated. 
Witpur, C. L. The census and the public health movement. Ann. Amer. 

Acad., Mar., 1911. 

An interesting authoritative account of the efforts of the Bureau of 
the Census to extend and improve the registration of births and deaths 
and of the difficulties encountered. 

WittoucHBy, W. F. Scope and methods of presentation of the results of the 
thirteenth census of population. Quart. Pub. Amer. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 
1910. 

The most important innovation consists in bringing together all the 
information given for a particular county. 

Younc, A. A. The census age question. Quart. Pub. Amer. Stat. Assoc., 
Dec., 1910. 

Maintains that asking the date of birth insures more accurate age 
statistics than can be obtained by merely asking the age at last birth- 
day. 

Younc, A. A. Mr. Mallock as statistician and British income statistics. Quart. 
Journ. Econ., Feb., 1911. 

The conclusions and methods of Mallock’s The Nation as a Business 
Firm are compared with those of various estimates submitted in 1906 
to the parliamentary committee on the income tax. 


Tue Ami ATION \n explanation of the 
change in t the current issue is due the readers 

he Revu f the publications of the Association 
is “Bulletin \ssociation,” and the “Bulletin” 
will carry a Bulletin” includes the AMERICAN 
EcoNOMIC K I r times vear, the Papers read 
it the annua land} | \s the “Bulletin” is the 
inclusive t I t must, in accordance with 
postal regula ppropriate to such preéminence. 

The follow tr on of the membership of the 
American | n April 20, 1911: 
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making a total of 2012. Between February | and April 20, 372 new 
members joined the Association, giving a total of 376 additions since 
the annual mecting. 

It is hoped that members will carefully study the foregoing table 

and assist the secretary in securing members in those sections where 
the Association is not as yet well represented. 
The executive committee of the American Economic Association has 
selected Washington as the place of the next annual meeting, to be 
held December 27-30. The Hotel Raleigh will be the headquarters of 
the Association. 

The International Congress of Hygiene and Demography has been 
invited by the Congress of the United States to hold its Fifteenth 
Session in this country and will convene at Washington under the 
honorary presidency of President Taft September 23, 1912. Pre- 
vious sessions have been held at Geneva, the Hague, Vienna, London, 
Budapest, Madrid, Paris, Brussels and Berlin. More than a score of 
foreign countries have already accepted the invitation of the United 
States to be repre sented at the Congress. The Congress will be divide d 
into nine sections, among which are to be noted the sections on Indus- 
trial and Occupational Hygiene. Hygiene of Trathe and Transporta- 
tion, and Demography. In connection with the Congress there will 
be an exhibition of state, municipal and volunteer work in public 
health and vital statistics. This exhibition will be under the charge of 
Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky of the United States Public Health Service. 
The general arrangements for the Congress are being made under the 
auspices of the Department of State. Dr. John S. Fulton, Secretary 
General, will be glad to furnish fuller information. The executive 
office at present is in the Army Medical Museum, Washington, D. C. 
The right to attend the sessions of the Congress and to receive a set 
of its publications may be obtained by qualified and interested persons 


on the pav.nent of five dollars. 


Hon. W. Pember Reeves has been appointed chairman of the section, 
Economie Science and Statistics of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, which meets at Portsmouth, August 30. 


The United States Government designated five delegates to attend 
the annual General Assembly of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture which was held at Rome beginning May 14. The delegates 
were: David J. Foster, House of Representatives; Charles F. Scott; 
Edgar R. Champlin; Victor H. Olmsted, Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Department of Agriculture; and E. Dana Durand, Director of 
the Census. This Institute is established by treaty of approximately 
forty-five countries. Important questions concerning changes in the 
method of preparing monthly international crop reports, which were 
already begun in 1910, were discussed; also propositions concerning 
the future establishment of monthly reports regarding exports, im- 
ports, and consumption of agricultural products. 


At the third annual meeting of the North Dakota Tax Association 
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> 
held at Bismarck, N. D. d ek of Ja ary, 191 1, E resi 
dent Frank L. McVey a E. Boyle, of the University of 
North D ikota, re ad pa elec ted president of the 
Association. Although t but young, it has succeeded 
in securing the creation non-partisan Tax Commis- 
sion” for the State of N Owing, however, to lack of 
state funds, the act does july 1, 1912. 

In connection with tl tl Michigan Academy of 
Science, the Section o r sessions, on March $1 
and April 1, 1911. | rs were presented: ‘“‘The 
Theory of the General | Michigan,” by Professor Wil- 
bur O. Hedrick, of t! r 


lege; “The Signifi- 
cance of Wages in the P i by Professor Edward 
M. Arnos, of Olivet ¢ Management,” by Professor 
Edward LD. Jones, of 
Teaching of the Law Justified?’ by Professor 
Herbert A. Miller, of O 1 “Recent Nevelopments in 
Railway Regulation,” by C, Adams, of the University 
of Michigan. Professo U nit 
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The Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
in addition to the work of propaganda will organize two divisions of 
scientific work, the first, a division of international law, under the 
direction of Dr. James Brown Scott; and the second, a division of 
economic studies, under the direction of Professor John Bates Clark 
of Columbia University. This latter division will undertake systematic 
inquiry into the economic causes and effects of war; into the operation 
of retaliatory, discriminating, and preferential tariffs; and into the 
economic effects of large expenditures for armaments and for prepara- 
tions of a military character. These inquiries will be carried on by a 
group of the leading economists of the world acting under the presi- 
dency or chairmanship of Professor Clark. Some fifteen or twenty 
well-known economists will be engaged in the task. The results of 
these inquiries will be published by the Carnegie Endowment. It 
is proposed to invite the codperating economists to a conference to 
be held at a convenient point in Europe, probably at Bern, Switzer- 
land, during the coming summer, in order that they may confer freely 
as to plans for work and map out the field of inquiry. 


The Bureau of University Travel (Boston, Mass.) undertakes dur- 
ing the coming summer an agricultural tour, the itinerary of which has 
been in part suggested by Professor T. N. Carver, a member of the 
Advisory Committee. The circular states that European experts will 
be attached to the party at various points of interest. 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce will also undertake a tour of 
Europe by commercial and business men during the coming summer. 
A party of one hundred will include delegations from commercial or- 
ganizations of the larger cities of the United States. An invitation 
will be extended to the commercial bodigs of European countries to 
send delegates to the International Congress of the Chambers of Com- 
merce, to be held in Boston in 1912. 


Dr. J. C. Hemmeon of McGill University will shortly publish in 
the Harvard Economic Studies a monograph on The British Post Office. 

Professor T. N. Carver of Harvard University has in preparation, 
and expects to publish shortly, a volume on Agricultural Economics, 
to be issued by Messrs. Ginn and Company. 

The Legislative Reference Librarian of North Dakota, Mr. Sveinb- 
jorn Johnson, has prepared two reports of interest to economists. 
One is a compilation or digest of state legislation dealing with Perma- 
nent State Tax Commissions; the other a compilation of state laws 
dealing with Good Roads. Both of the bulletins are for general dis- 
tribution. Mr. Iver A. Acker, who now holds a fellowship in Eco- 
nomics at the University of North Dakota, has been appointed State 
Legislative Reference Librarian. Address: Bismarck, North Dakota. 

Professor Irving Fisher’s work Introduction to Economic Science 
will not be issued next year as advertised by the publisher. It will 
simply be used experimentally at Yale, the University of Illinois, and 
possibly one or two other places, but will not be put on the market 
until the following year. 
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by Pro - Con ppear in the Bibliothek 
der 

The ymic vy Professor Seligman, 
has be ranslat 1 in the series “Etudes 
sur le Devenir Sot with a preface of forty 
pages by M. Georg by Henrv-Emile Bar- 
rault. ‘This work ese translation in 1905, 
a Russian translatio: translation in 1907. The 
same authors wo! de e of Taxation has 
been translated int 1910), and French 
(1910); the Pri Russian and Japanese 
(1910); the Essays 909). Mahratti (1910), 
and French (1911); Theory and Practice, 
into lrench (1908 

In the February ! f » it is announced that 
this quarterly will 1 . ‘journal for the scien- 
tific discussion oT ¢ 1 social que stions,” but will 
be changed into a g 1lum by which some of 
the many articles | vith Yale University or by 
Yale men, and not | irnals, shall be made 
accessible to general lishment of the AMERICAN 
Economic Revit t editors “to merge their 


interests in the larg lone in 1896, when the 
American [listorical 4 nd history was dropped 
from the program of An index of articles and book 
reviews of the ninete 1892 is in preparation 
and will be issued s 


The first number irchiv fiir die Geschichte 
des Sozialismus und a Hirschfeld, Leipzig) made 
its first appre arance i hree numbe rs will be pub- 
lished each vear. 1 Dr. Carl Griinberg, Pro- 
fessor of Political K« t § Vienna. It will con- 
tain articles, original 1, once eacl ar. a bibli- 
ography and a chr 

A new quarterly } Labor Legislation Review, 
published by the Ar r Labor Legislation, began 
publication with the contains the proceedings 
of the fourth annual! 1 sin De | 


cember. Informa- 
tion in regard to men tion mav be had from Mr. 
John B. Andrews, S« n Building. New York. 


Another new mon » has for its aim the 
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stimulation of interest in the conservation of human energy. ‘The 
first issue contains brief articles and notes on industrial hygiene, profit 
sharing, and welfare work. (Cleveland, Ohio; Winthrop ‘Talbot, 


M.D., editor. $1.00 per annum.) 

A most useful Index to ihe Economic Journal has been published, 
covering volumes xii to xx, 1901-1910 (Maemillan, 1911, pp. 108). 
This includes subjects, books reviewed by title and by author, and 
notes of parliamentary and official papers. The entries are given with 
sufiicient fullness to make the index serviceable to students. The last 
four pages include a list of errata to be corrected in the several vol 
umes. 


The Department of Research of the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union announces the publication of two volumes: Labor Laws 
and their Enforcement, with Special Reference to Massachusetts, by 
Charles E. Persons, Mabel Parton, Mabelle Moses, and three Fellows 
(Edith Reeves, Caroline Manning, and Grace F. Ward), edited by 
Susan M. Kingsbury. with a preface by Professor Gay (Longmans, 
Green & Co. Pp. 416. $2.) ; and The Living Wade of Women 
Workers, by Marion Bos-vorth, edited by Professor F. Spencer Bald- 
win, with a preface by Susan M. Kingsbury, published as a supple- 
ment to the May number of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 


A. & C. Black will issue a new edition, the third, of Professor Karl 
Pearson's Grammar of Science, in two volumes, the expansion of the 
text having rendered it too large for one volume. There will be an 
entirely new chapter dealing with birthrates, race suicide, and de 
generacy. The first volume will be published immediately and the 
second volume in the autumn of this year. 


The sixth edition of Professor Seligman’s Essays in Taration, to be 
published in the autumn by Macmillan, will be entirely revised and 
considerably enlarged. 

Professor Seligman has in preparation, to be published by Macmil 
lan, an advanced textbook on the science of finance. The first part 
of this, dealing with public revenues, will be a volume of some 450 
pages and is expected to appear in about a year. The completed work 
of about 700 pages will include the whole subject matter of public 
finance, with especial attention to American conditions. The second 
part, including public expenditures, public credit, and the budget, will 
probably be published separately. 


The Report of the Committee on the Place of Industries in Public 
Education, submitted to the National Commission of Education, July, 
1910, has been published (Irwin Shepard, Secretary N. E. A., Winona, 
Minn., pp. 123, 15 cents). This contains a paper on The Industrial 
Factor in Social Progress, by Professor Carlton, Albion College. 
There are eight pages of a selected bibliography. 


The Century Company expects to publish in the near future The 
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ear’s travel in China, 


and will be ess« iew and purpose. 

The speeches of f the Universities of 
( hicago and Michig Universit which dis 
cussed in January me tax, have been 
published with U may be sent to Mr. 
Charles F. McElr 28 0 

The Boston Bos ition of The Com- 
mercial I s thirty-five volumes 
(9.00 per volume tile law. bills of ex- 
change. bankrupt: .ccount of trade cus- 
toms and civil pr American edition will 
have an index. 11 bably be published in June, 
and one will follow ion of the work has been 
large ly undertake! 

Through th who contributed $4000 
for the purpose University of North 
Dakota has succe¢ collection of books and 
documents dealing w sportation 

Baker. Voorhis & ite publication of Laws 
Governing Pul ‘ i All Others Engaged in 
Public Employme \ in, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. A complet ne covering some fifty 
page S, mnay be obt i 

At its annual ses } the political economy 
section of the Aca et Polit ques of Paris 
awarded a prize « 1 between Professors 
Gide and Rist auth nes économiques depuis 
les Physiocrat sor Colson, author of 
Cours d nomee 

For 1912 tl i f 4000 franes is “Des 
divers éléments étre réglés les comptes 
internationaux l 1913 is “Influence 
de la législation e role écone mique de 
la famille. 

The late S ersity of London the 
residuary leg will amount to about 
£45,000, and und to the endowment of a 
profe ssorship I | 
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Professor I 
been appointed to 


beginning May 1, 
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n for the regular term 
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Dr. E. E. Aggar has been made assistant professor of economics at 
Columbia University. He will devote himself especially to the under- 
graduate work in economics. 

Mr. B. M. Anderson, Jr. has been made instructor of econom 
Columbia. His doctor’s dissertation on “Social Value,” 
unfinished form won the 
now been completed and 


ics at 
which in its 
second Hart, Schaffner and Marx prize, has 
will be published during the summer 

Avard L. Bishop, assistant professor of political economy in Yale 
University, has resigned to accept a position with the same title in the 
Sheffield Scientifie School, in which he will have an opportunity to 
devote special attention to his interests in economic geograpliy. 

Professor John B. Clark expects to return to this country in August. 

Dr. Thomas W. B. Crafer, Ph.D., professor of sociology at Middle 
bury College, Middlebury, Vermont, has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology in the School of Economies of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Professor W. M. Daniels, of Princeton University, has been ap- 
pointed to the Board of Public Utility Commissioners of the State of 
New Jersey for a term of six years. This Board as constituted by a 
recent act consists of three commissioners. It originated as the State 
Board of Railroad Commissioners by an act of 1907, and in 1910 the 
title was changed to the Board of Public Utility Commissioners. The 
new Commission has powers of rate-making as well as of inquiry, and 
its jurisdiction extends to all public utilities, including street railways, 
gas, electric light, water, telephone and telegraph companies: 

Dr. A. S. Dewing, of Harvard University, has been appointed in 
structor in economics in that institution. 

Dr. Roland P. Falkner has been appointed Assistant Director of 
the Thirteenth Decennial Census, and assumed office March 31. Dr. 
Falkner occupied the chair of statistics at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania from 1888 to 1900; had supervision of the analysis of the Al 
drich Report on Wages and Prices, 1892; undertook the reorganization 
of the prison statistics of the Census of 1904, and of the school sta 
tistics of Porto Rico in 1905; and was associated with the school and 
general inquiries of the United States Immigration Commission in 
1909-10. 

Mr. Ira G. Flocken, assistant in economics at the University of 
Illinois, has been appointed instructor in industry and accounting 
in the School of Economies of the University of Pittsburgh, his duties 
commencing with the summer session. 

Professor Frank J. 


Goodnow, of Columbia University, has been 
appointed 


a member of the Federal Commission on Economy and 
Efficiency, of which Dr. Frederick A. Cleveland has been made chair- 
man. Professor Goodnow will begin his work for the Commission 
about the middle of May, and has secured leave of absence from the 
University for the academic year 1911-1912 so that he may give his 
entire time to this important public service. 

Professor M. B. Hammond of the Ohio State University has been 
granted leave of absence for the next academic year. 


| June 


$60 
Professor Hatfield California, and Professor 


Meeker. ol Princes 
school of Columbia | | August, giving courses 


iched to the summer 


in money and banki | . 
H. H ' State College, is now en- 
s, Washington. 

Dr. Cc. P. Huse, is been appointed as- 


Professor 


sistant protessor ol versity of Missouri. 


Professor Lineolr University of California, 
sailed early in May f until August. 
Professor A. S. J rsity of Chieago, succeeds 


Professor Young at | ersity. 

Dr. William Kirk r of political economy in 
Brown University, | fessor of political economy 
in the University of R I f the Rochester Charity 
Organization Society 

Miss Hazel Kvrk ersity and the University 
of Chicago, has beet tor in economics at Wellesley 
College. 

Chester A. Philly has accepted a position as 
instructor in econon 

Dr. William H. P of absence). in political 
economy in the Uni nd at present deputy com- 
missioner of the Wis r and Industrial Statistics, 
has accepted an appo t professor in Yale University. 
He will have charg tion, economics and insurance. 

Dr. W. E. Rappar 1 instructor in the School of 
Business Administrat versity, and is also to con- 
duct courses in econ 

Mr. R. J. Ray, o has been appointed pro- 
fessor of economics ; Tokyo, Japan. 

Mr. Daniel C. R charge of cotton ginning 
statistics, Bureau of on, has been transferred to 
duties on the Comn NI ns House of Re presenta- 
tives, with particular f the tariff schedules on 
cotton and woolen g« 

Dr. I. M. Rubi the Federal Bureau of 
Labor, who has bee 5 nsurance and compen- 
sation for industrial vears, has been asked 
by the Ocean Accid: rporation, one of the largest 
casualty and liability n the United States, to re- 
organize their statist For this purpose Dr. Rubinow 
has taken leave of al l f Labor for three months. 

Mr. Earl A. Salier larrison Fellow in Economics in 
the University of P pointed an instructor in 
Lehigh U nive rsity 

Dr. Harrison S. S nt as assistant professor 
of economics at Lela . University was announced in 
the previous numb I iin at the [ niversity of 


Michig iS protess 
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Mr. Rufus Daniel Smith, for the past two years instructor in soci- 
ology at the University of Pittsburgh, has resigned his position to 
accept the secretaryship of the Associated Charity Organization of 
Montreal. Mr. Smith took up his duties in Montreal on May Ist. 
Mr. Thomas Luther Harris, of the University of Wisconsin, is taking 
Mr. Smith’s work for the rest of the vear. 

Mr. W. W. Stewart, assistant in economics in the University of 
Missouri for the past year, has accepted an appointment to a similar 
position at the University of Michigan. 

Professor W. G. L. Taylor, of the University of Nebraska, has 
resigned on account of ill health. During the past year he has been 
absent in France. 

Dr. A. C. Whitaker, of the department of economics and social 
science at Leland Stanford Junior University, will deliver a series of 
lectures at the summer session of the University of California. 

Mr. R. C. Whitnack, of Harvard University, is appointed instructor 
in economics at Brown University, to conduct the work of Professor 
H. B. Gardner, who will be absent on leave during the academic year 
ef 1911-12. 

In the latter part of March, Mr. William F. Willoughby resigned 
the position of Assistant Director of the Census to become a member 
of the Commission on Economy and Efficiency in the Executive Service. 
While with the Census Bureau he was chairman of the Committee on 
Economy and Efficiency for the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
and the preparatory work done in the Department led naturally to 
his selection for the Commission itself. 

Harvey A. Wooster, B.A., Wesleyan, 1909, who has been studying 
in the Yale Graduate School, has accepted the chair of economics at 
DePauw University. 

Dr. Allyn A. Young has resigned his position at Leland Stanford 
Junior University and been appointed professor of economics in Wash 
ington University, St. Louis. 

Dr. Anna Youngman, of Wellesley, will be absent on leave for the 
year 1911-1912, as holder of the Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship 
awarded by the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. Miss Youngman 
expects to study in Berlin, taking up the subject of taxation of land 
values. 


